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OLD MAIDS AND BACHELORS. 


The colonists in the early days of New England 


married early.. Bachelors were rare, and were 
regarded with disfaver. ‘‘They were seldom 
permitted to live alone, or even to choose their 
residence, but had to find a domicile wherever 
and with whomsoever the court assigned,’’ writes 
Mrs. Earle in her ‘‘Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England.”’ In Hartford, ‘“‘lone-men”’ had 
to pay twenty shillings a week to the town for 
the privilege of living alone. The town of East- 
ham, Mass., issued in 1695 this arbitrary but 
comic order: ‘Every unmarried man in the 
township shall kill six blackbirds or three crows 
while he remains single; as a penalty for not 
doing it, shall not be married until he obey this 
order.”’ 

Some towns thorned “lone-men” by putting 
them under the supervision of the constable and 
tithing-man, who reported their ‘circumstances 
and conversation.”” In other towns “incurridge- 
ment’’ to wedlock was given bachelors by assign- 
ing to them, on marriage, home-lots to build 
upon. There was a ‘“Bachelor’s Row,” in the 
town of Medfield, which had been thus assigned. 

In Salem it was customary, during the early 
days, to grant ‘maid lotts’’ to single women. 
But Endicott, the chief magistrate of the settle- 
ment, wrote in the town records that the custom 
had best be abandoned in order to “avoid all 
presedents and evil events of granting lots unto 
single maidens not disposed of.’” One maid came 
to Endicott to ask for a house-lot. He gave her 
a bushel of corn, and told her it would be a ‘“‘bad 
president” for her to kéep house alone. 

Old-maidism was reached at an early age. The 
first minister of Salem, Mass., Francis Higginson, 
wrote of an ‘“‘ancient maid” of twenty-five years. 
An English writer, at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, discoursing of an old maid, says 
“she is now about thirty years—the age which 
they call a thornback.”’ These “thornbacks"’ 
were guarded in Boston by fines, imprisonment, 
and the whipping-post. Any bachelor who courted 
even an “ancient maid,” without the permission 
of parents or guardians, soon found out that 
Puritan law meddled even with love-making. In 
1647, one man was fined five pounds for “laboring 
to inveigle the affection’ of a certain man’s 
daughter. The Plymouth magistrates, in 1672, 
indicted a swain for ‘“‘making a mention of mar- 
riage’’ to a girl without the formal consent of her 
guardian. 

One governor of Plymouth Colony prosecuted a 
man for “disorderly and unrighteously endeav- 
oring to gain the affections’ of the governor's 
daughter. The court fined the young man five 
pounds; but he would not desist, and seven 
years later he was again fined the same amount. 
A few months later the patient lover married the 

daughter. Evidently he had not read without 
profit the story of Jacob and Rachel. 
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NAPOLEON AT SCHOOL. 


When one has grown to manhood or woman- 
hood, there are-few greater pleasures than to 
return to the school where one went as a child. 
There are old men and women who dream of this 
pleasure, and when they are able to enjoy it, after 
a long absence, they class it among the events of 
their lives. The country is full of societies com- 
posed of ‘‘old schoolboys”’ and girls—mature men 
and women who have been pupils of a single 
school, and who meet regularly and live over 
again theirschool days. One of the most remark- 
able of the returnings of grown men to their 
schoolboy scenes was the one which Napoleon 
Bonaparte made to the school at Brienne after he 
had become Emperor of the French, and was 
doubtless the most famous man in the world. 

The school at Brienne, where young Bonaparte 
first went when he was ten years old, was a 
military school in name, though there was little 
else military about it. It was a school for the 
boys of noblemen only. Young Bonaparte’s 
father was of very doubtful nobility, and was 
very poor, but he managed to get his boy into the 
school. Then little Napoleon’s troubles began. 

He failed to pass the entrance examination, in 
the first place, because he was too ignorant of the 
French language. The Corsican dialect of Italian 
was all he knew well. He went to an ordinary 
school at Autun for a few months, until he was 
able to read and write in French. On his return 
to Brienne, the sons of the rich noblemen heaped 
ridicule and abuse upon him because he had no 
money, and could not join in their extravagances. 
They gave him a hideous nickname, “Straw- 
nose,”’ which was an imitation, in its French form, 
of the Corsican way in which he pronounced his 
uncouth and foreign name, Napoleon. 

He was little, scrawny, homely, rustic and hot- 
tempered, and all these things, joined with his 
poverty, supplied material for ridicule. At last 


he wrote to his father that he could stand it no 
longer. 
“If you cannot send me enough money to give 


| laughed at by scholars that have-nothing but their 





me decent standing in the school,” he said, ‘take 
me home again right off! I am tired of being 


money to make them better than I. Your son, 
sir, is continually the laughing-stock of a lot of 
rich boobies. 

“No, father! If fortune will not mend my lot 
here, take me away from Brienne, and give me, if 
it must be, a mechanical trade.” 

He was spared the necessity of learning a 
mechanical trade—which, however, might have 
been a good thing for him and-for the world—by 
the intervention of a rich lady to whom he had 
been introduced. She supplied him with the means 
to go through the school in a way to satisfy his 
sense of propriety. 

In the year 1805, accompanied by the empress 
and a great and brilliant suite, the Emperor 
Napoleon returned to Brienne. He lefteverybody, 
even his wife, at the chateau at the village, and went 
to the old school-building alone. He traversed 
with emotion the assembly-rooms, the recitation- 
rooms and walked silently and reflectively through 
the grass-grown courts. 

The chief object of his search appeared to be an 
old apple-woman who used to sit at the gateway. 
The peasants told him that she was still living, 
and informed him where to find her. He went to 
her and gave her some of the gold coins that now 
bore his own name—‘‘napoleons.”” 

He met his old music master,.of whom he was 
very fond. 

“TI was a bad pupil,” said the emperor, “but 
what can I do for you now, master ?”’ 

‘Nothing for me, sire,’’ answered the old man, 
‘but I have a son in the army —”’ 

“In what regiment, and what’s his rank ?” 

“He is a quartermaster, sire.”’ 

“Very well, he shall be an officer.” 

Somewhat different was his meeting with another 
old professor, whom he did not like. 

‘Yes, I remember you, sir,”’ said the emperor, 
rather bitterly, the injured schoolboy rising in his 
heart. ‘You were. decidedly hard on me. No 
doubt it is well to be severe with boys at school, 
but not unjust.” 

He gave the man a look that almost struck him 
down. 

Napoleon bestowed sums of money which put 
the poor old gentlefolk of Brienne on their feet 
again. He rebuilt their ruined churches, and gave 
alms to the poor—all, of course, at the expense of 
the French nation. And then he went on his way 
to have himself crowned King of Italy. 
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MAGYARS AND GIPSIEBS. 

The word “Magyar” is one of very ancient 
origin. Whatever may be its derivation, Max 
Miiller, by the unerring guide of language, has 
traced the original seat of this interesting people 
to the Ural Mountains, which stretch upward to 
the Arctic Ocean. The author of ‘‘Magyarland’’ 
says that in Hungary Magyars are to be met 
with at every turn. 


In these vast plains, inns are few and far 
between, but the Hungarians, happily, are by no 
means dependent on them for shelter. 

That wonderful garment, the bunda, with which 
every man is provided, renders him invulnerable 
alike to heat and cold, forming as it does his 
house, his bed, his protection both from the 
scorching summer sun and from the intense frosts 
and bitter, cutting blasts that in winter scour the 
regions of the plains. During the cold season the 
fur is worn inside, the garment being reversed 
when’ the hot weather sets in. ‘‘My son, forget 
not thy bread in winter, nor thy bdunda in 
summer,”’ is consequently a familiar and appro- 
priate Magyar maxim. 

The Magyars have a perfect passion for gipsy 
music, and there is nothing that appeals so 
powerfully to their emotions, whether of j 





joy or 
sorrow. These singular musicians are, as a rule, 
well-taught, and can play almost any music, 
greatly preferring, however, their own composi- 
tions. 

There are, in Hungary, three classes of gipsies, 
or Farao nepek,—‘‘King Pharaoh's people,”’—as 
they are often called in derision: the musicians; 
the tented gipsies, by which is meant those who 
wander from place to P wag and those who, 
having a settled habitation, are the only black- 
smiths in the country. 

Notwithstanding their vagabond appearance, 
the gipsies are often anything but poor, and have 
— mes been known to amass considerable 
wealth. 
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A PITTING PART. 


The apparently total absence of pride in many 
children, and the ease with which they adjust 
their shortcomings to fit the case in hand, furnish 
frequent amusement to persons of larger growth. 


Two little ones who had been told to remain 
near the house one morning, were quite discon- 
tented, and begged to go across the way with 
their playmates. 

“You are not pro 
to-day,” said the mot 
not clean.” 

“Oh, never mind!’’ exclaimed the child; ‘it 
will be all right. They are playing house, and I 
can be the hired girl and Robert can be a tramp 
that I let in.” 


rly dressed for visiting 
r, ‘and Robert’s face is 
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LOGIC. 


A lady gave her little niece, on her birthday, a 
beautifully mounted stuffed kitten. 


“But, aunty, I can’t take it!’’ exclaimed the 
little girl. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’ve got some little birds.” 

‘This cat won’t catch your birds—it’s a stuffed 
cat!’’ 








“But my birds are stuffed ones, too!’ 
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Tired ana Fatigued. 
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general sys- 
heat, over- 
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A CONQUEROR. 


How a timid Boy may turn out bravest of all. 


Morgan left six admiring boys from his own 
class on the sidewalk when he ran into the house 
to change his best clothes for his every-day suit. 
His mother was in the sitting-room with a friend 


when he was ready to goout. She stooped to kiss 
his flushed face and to tie 
more neatly the ribbon at 
his collar. 

“I remembered every one 
of the places we marked 
‘loud’ and ‘soft,’ didn’t 1?” 
he said. 

“Yes, dear, every one. 
You gave it very well.’ 

“I’m going out with Jim 
and the rest for a little while. 
Jim says he never could have 
done it.” 

*“Jim’s voice is not natu- 
rally strong,’ Mrs. Wade 
answered. ‘That is one rea- 
son. But Jim is very good 
in drawing, and his collec- 
tion of shells is wonderful for 
a city boy.” 

“Oh, Jim’s all right. I 
like Jim.” — 

She stood looking after 
him, and the boy turned back 
to give her a happy smile 
before he banged the door 
behind him. 

“IT don’t want him to be 
vain,” she said to herself. 
“But I am not much afraid 
of it. His danger is not 
there.” 

In her mother’s heart she 
felt very proud-of him. He 
had more color in his cheeks 
than usual just then; his 
hair, which was cut too short 
to show much of its curls, 
was brushed into its utmost 
brightness, and his hands 
were very clean. Whether 
dressed in old clothes or new, he was always a 
handsome boy. 


There was an idea among those schoolmates | 


who did not know him well that he was a little 
“stuck up,’’ but Jim assured them that it was 
only because Morgan Wade naturally stood up 
straight. He read a great deal for his age, and he 
kept the head of the class without much effort, for 


he did not study harder than boys who never | 


succeeded in getting above the middle. 

He could run lightly and long, play marbles 
with the best, fly a kite brilliantly, and t2ach a 
dog tricks better than his companions. Clever, 


skilful, handsome, pleasant to every one, had he | 


any weak points at all? Perhaps only his mother 
knew. 


He had given ‘‘Horatius at the Bridge’ at the | 


declamation this afternoon, and now, before five 
o'clock, was as ready for play as though the hall 
had not rung with applause only an hour before, 
when the youngest orator of them all had bowed 
and left the stage. 

After the short-lived fashion of hero-worship, 
most of the followers he had left on the sidewalk 


had straggled away, and only Jim and a strange | 


boy were there when Morgan came out. 
“Charley's my cousin,” began Jim at once, 
“and he’s come to stay overnight with me. He 


goes to boarding-school. Now, this is the fellow, | 


Charley, that I told you about, who got first in 
declamation just now. He’s my chum. He did 
‘Horatius,’ and my father and my grandmother 
Say they never heard it done better.” 

The two boys thus introduced stood looking at 
each other. In the newcomer’s face was none of 


the admiring gaze that would have been seen in | 


one of Morgan’s class. 
broad-shouldered boy, with a round face and 
small eyes. 

“‘What did you get ?” he asked. 

“Get ?” repeated Morgan. 

“Yes, for a prize.” 

‘“*A set of ‘Plutarch’s Lives.’ ”’ 

Charley laughed loudly. 

“*Plutarch’s Lives!’ That's what we get,— 





| thirty pages of ‘Lives,’ for a punishment. 


| better to give you than that?” 


| Jim. ‘Fine binding and all that.”’ 
| But this made no impression on Charley. 


| It’s the best kind of a set, I guess,” put in 


read most of ’em. Couldn’t they find anything | —ever so much older than he is—who tried for it.” 


“Did he? That's good,” replied Charley. ‘I 
know that ‘Horatius’ piece; had to learn it all one 


| Saturday afternoon for tripping up a fellow when 
he was reciting.”’ And Charley laughed aloud as | 


“They give a fellow such stupid things for | he told the story of his schoolmate, stumbling and 


prizes,’’ he went on, “it’s hardly worth going in 
who had walked back with her from the Public | forthem. ‘Plutarch’s Lives!’ And in our school 
Declamation, but she came out into the hall as | a fellow gave up all his fun and worked himself 
soon as she heard his steps racing down the stairs | nearly sick for the general scholarship prize, and 
| what did he get? A dictionary! Think of that! | 


“Will you do it for meP” 

| I told the fellow I'd leave it there. I'd never 
lug it home. Why couldn't they give things 
that you want after you’ve nearly killed 
yourself trying for them—footballs, or some- 
thing like that; things a fellow could use. It 
isn’t worth wearing yourself out to get 
‘Plutarch’s Lives.’ ”’ 

| ‘Well, I like books,” said Morgan. “I’m 
starting a library of my own. But as to 
| working for a dictionary, why, our teacher 
| told us,—didn’t she, Jim ?—that all the win- 
ners in the Olympic games got, and they 
did bigger things than we can, were just 
wreaths of wild olive leaves to put on their 
| heads.”” 

| Charley screamed with laughter. ‘Leaves! 
What geese they must have been to try for 
‘em. Leaves!”’ 

“Don’t you think the honor’s anything ?’’ 
asked Jim. 

“TI don’t know much about honor,” replied 
Charley; “but I know a good football when 
I see it, and I wish I had one this minute. 
Look here. There’s a fine stump I know of 
over at that house they’re building. I saw 
| it as I came along. See here, Jim, your 
birthday was last April, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘*When’s yours ?”’ he asked Morgan. 

“TI was twelve in March.” 

‘Why, you're the oldest one of us. Who 


falling in the midst of his words. 
Four boys from Morgan’s class joined these 
three in a moment more, all of them, as Morgan 


strode along with his old cap on the back of his | 


head, looking at him with the awk ward admiration 
of youth not far from childhood. 

‘“‘Say,’’ said one of them, as he walked beside 
the hero, ‘how does it feel to get ‘first?’ I never 
got it in my life. I’m always half-way down. 
My father’s kind of ashamed of me. He was 
always first in everything when he was a boy. If 


I ever get to the head in anything he’s going to | 


give me a boat with three sails. I’ve picked it out 
at Simpson’s,—the one in the window. But I 
guess that’s as far as it'll get.”’ 

The half-built house loomed up close to them. 

‘See here,” said Charley, ‘‘if I’ll do the stamp 
I'm going to tell you about, will you fellows do 
it?’ And they all said, ‘Yes.’ 

“Come on then!’’ he shouted. 

They went inside, up the unfinished stairs, and 
across the rough boards to the open space that 
was to be a window some day opening to the 
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Ten Years tater. 


would have thought it? Well, I sha’n’t be twelve | floor. It was at the back of the house, and the 
for five months, and if I do it you fellows ought. | hollowed space for the yard was below the street 


Come on.”’ 


| level. 
The house in which Morgan lived was one of a 
small block which stood on the western edge of you see that big sand-heap down there. Well, 
He was a thick-set,| the city and faced a great area of waste land | the stump is to jump out into that. You can't | 
between itself and the river. Upon this outlying | miss it. 


Charley stood in the window-frame. ‘Now 


I’ll do it first, though I guess I’m 


| district a few houses here and there were boldly | the youngest.”’ 


beginning a lonely and wind-swept existence. 


was toward one of these that the boys were taking 


their way. 


He stepped to the edge, turned to make a 


motion of sparring with both fat fists at Jim, and 
| then leaped out without an instant’s hesitation. 


“I tell you what it is, Charley,’’ said loyal | The others heard his scream of laughter as he 
Jim, ‘“‘you don’t understand what Morgan did. | floundered out of the sand. 


|If you did you would be prond to know him. | 





Jim stepped next to the window. He stood for 


I’ve | He took that prize away from a lot of big fellows | @ moment measuring the height with his keen 


blue eyes, then shut his mouth tighter, and 
jumped. Charley, in the meantime, had come up 
out of breath and ready to watch the rest. 

One after another the boys went, some making 





with Charley, who pushed one, pinched another, 
and generally behaved as boys who are called 
jolly always do; but all except one finally leaped 
out and came up the stairs in high spirits. 

Morgan came last. He had stood behind the 
group and not seen what the height really was; 

| but when Charley reminded him that it was his 
| turn, he stepped to the frame and looked down. 
How far below it was! A sudden wave of some- 
thing like sickness went over him, as he thought 
of the flight through the air and the shock at the 
end. 

He looked away, out across the waste of yellow 
sand, in which a little persistent grass and a few 
weeds were forcing their way, trying to brace 
| himself for it. 
| Come, hurry up!” cried Charley. ‘It’s getting 

late and we must go!”’ 

Morgan took another step forward and again 
looked down. He stifled a gasp. It seemed 
harder than ever. Perhaps the excitement of the 
day had affected him, and his head ‘was not as 
clear as usual. The sun in his face made his eyes 
swim. He remembered that he had always 

avoided such feats from a strong dislike for 
heights, but here was one that was not to be 
avoided. He must go! He must! 

“Come, come, don't keep us all waiting,” 
said Charley, giving his arm anudge. “You 
aren’t afraid of it, are you ?” 

“It doesn’t hurt a bit,’’ put in Jim, hastily. 
“It only looks bad. Go ahead.”’ 

‘It's just like a bird flying,’’ remarked one 
of the others, ‘till you come down thump, 
and then it’s only fun. Hurry up!” 

But no urging helped Morgan atall. The 
longer he thought of it the more impossible it 
became. Something seemed to hold his feet 
as if they could not move. He wanted to 
jump, but he felt rigid from head to foot, his 
eyes staring at the heap of yellow sand. 

“Can't you do it?’ asked Jim, anxiously. 

He was standing close at his friend's side. 

Morgan slowly raised his head and looked 
at him. The confession of defeat was in his 
miserable eyes. He turned and they all 
walked away. Something in the fall of this 
boy who had been their idol only a few min- 
utes before kept those of his class from saying 
anything, at least for the time. But Charley 
talked for all the rest. 

“TI call it a soft thing, don’t you, fellows? 
A cheap little jump into a sand-heap! Once 
another fellow and I came down on a frozen 
place. That was something. But there’s a 
big difference in fellows. Now, there’s one 
at our school, always at the head. Mary’s 
little lamb, we call him, because he’s such a 
pet of the teachers—look here, Jim! Stop 
that! What was I doing, I'd like to know? 
Oh, well—”’ and Charley whistled a bar or 
two of a popular air and then broke off to 
give a short laugh. ‘‘And with his harness 
on his back, plunged headlong in the tide.’ 
I tell you it’s easier to say than to do, 
isn’t it, Morgan ?”’ 

But Morgan had turned off at his street 
without a word. 

“You go ahead home, Charley. I always 
walk around with Morgan,”’ Jim said, and 
turned after him. The two boys did not 
speak until they reached the door. 

“I'll call for you at twenty minutes of,” 
Jim then said. “Oh, I say—’’ Morgan 
waited, with eyes to the ground. ‘**Er—er—I 
wouldn't care one cent. You beat us in—er— 
everything else, you know.”’ 

And Jim ran fast down the street. Express- 
ing sympathy was new to him, and he was 
not sure he had not acted like an idiot. 

The intended comfort indeed gave a sharper 
pang to Morgan than all the rest. He went 
slowly through the hall to the sitting-room, which 
was their dining-room as well, and there stopped. 

“Is that my boy ?”’ his mother said, cheerfully, 
from beyond the half-open door, and he had to go 
in. “Supper is all ready, and I hope you are 
hungry,’’ she went on, busying herself with the 
last touches about the meal, for they had no 
servant. They were alone, these two,—a widow 

| and her only son. 
“Mrs. Ware told me she had thought she was 


a@ pause which was covered by pretended play, 
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tired of ‘Horatius,’ 
your sake to-day as if it were new. We don’t 
need the light yet, I think. The ‘Plutarchs’ have 


come, and I left them for you to put on the | 
Why, my boy, | 


shelves just as you want them. 
aren’t you well ?” 

For sitting down opposite to him she saw his 
face clearly for the first time. 

“Well? Why, yes, mamma.” 

“You are hungry, perhaps. You see, I had 
chops and cream toast on purpose.”’ 

In spite of grief or humiliation, growing boys 
must eat, and Morgan did manage to do it, though 
he was so silent that his mother watched him with 


some anxiety as she tried to cheer him by telling | 


little things she had noticed at the declamation. 


He was one of those boys who have to bide | 


their own time for coming out with anything that 
is upon their minds.’ It was not until they had | 
watered the pinks and the one rose-bush in the 
small yard, and were sitting together on the back | 
steps overlooking the miniature garden, that 
Morgan said, “‘Mamma, was papa a coward ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, no, indeed, Morgan!” 

The boy avoided her eyes, fixed inquiringly 
upon him. 

‘*Well, I am,” he said. 

“Perhaps you are not a real one,” 
answered, slowly. 


‘*You aren’t one,’’ Morgan went on, as if he | 


“You take a lamp and walk 
I 


had not heard her. 
right down cellar every time we hear a noise. 
guess I’m tiie only coward the family ever had.” 


‘*What is it, Morgan ?’’ his mother asked; and | 


he told her. 

After a moment Mrs. Wade rose to her feet. 

“I need a little walk before we go to bed,” 
said. ‘Let’s go and look at that place. 
to see it.” 

As they strolled along, she went on in her usual 
cheerful tone : 

“I was reading quite an interesting article in a 
magazine lately. It was while I had to wait in 
the doctor’s office, when I went to pay his bill, 
you know, last Wednesday. It was about great 
men who dreaded in advance the work they had 
to do. I remember Charlemagne was one wae) 
always shuddered before he went into a battle, but 
once in he did finely. 

“Turenne was another,’’ she continued, after a 
little pause, ‘“‘who confessed to being very nervous 
while he waited for an engagement to begin, and 
Henry of Navarre was so afraid that he had to 
force himself with all his might to go forward; 
but he at last succeeded in ruling himself so well 
that you remember his white plume was always 
leading in the fight, and the soldiers dashing after 
it. I found it a very interesting article. I think 
I must buy the number. It is really strange to 
find how many of the finest and bravest men have 
had first to conquer their own fear before they 
went out to do their duty in something else.”’ 

‘Well, mamma, I’m not at all like them, you 
see, for I didn’t do it,”’ said Morgan, whose depres- 
sion seemed not to be lightened by this recital. 

“Perhaps it was a reckless, foolish jump, which 
it would have been better these boys had not made. 
We shall see,” she answered. ‘This writer went 
on to say that it was not the bravest of the brave 
who plunged without hesitation into a battle. 
Very rough, coarse men will rush into a fight 
where there is danger and feel no fear, but they 
are not greater than Charlemagne, or Henry IV., 
or Joan of Arc, or the martyrs cast among the 
lions, for all that.” 

The slow twilight of June was falling. Mrs. 
Wade and Morgan stood an instant below looking 
at the unfinished window. 

“Let us go up and see it from above,’’ she 
suggested; so they climbed the stairs and stood 
in the empty frame. “It is quite a leap, but not 
dangerous with such a great heap of sand below 
it. None of them were hurt, you say. And 
you all promised ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma,” said Morgan, gloomily. 

Mrs. Wade was a slender little woman. 
looked straight at her son. 

‘You will never be happy with yourself or the 
other boys,”’ she said, “if you jeave this as it is. 
You will think every time you see them of this 
broken promise between you. Neither you nor 
they will ever forget it. If it were dangerous to 
your health or limbs, it would be different. 
Morgan,” and she bent toward him and put her 
firm; kind hand on his shoulder, “I want you to 
do this. Will you do it for me ?”’ 

For an instant Morgan stood as he was, relaxed 
and hopeless. Then the compelling power of his 
mother’s eyes made him raise his. The pale, 
resolute face before him seemed to rouse some- 
thing in him that had been asleep. A thrill went 
through him ; he straightened himself as he looked | 
at her. 

“Tf it kills me, I’ll do it!” he said, so low that 
she hardly heard it. 


she 


She 


the window. 

She heard him laugh loudly before she had time 
to be anxious about him. 
staircase and met him half-way up, still laughing. 
The mother bent where she was and kissed him | 
without a word. She was trembling from head | 
to foot, and two tears dropped upon his face. 

“Why, it wasn’t anything!’ Morgan exclaimed, | 
breathlessly. “I could do it again, I think. It! 
wasn’t anything.”’ 

‘See here!”’ said a voice from the dusk outside 
as they came down, “twas that you, Morgan, that 
jumped?” Jim’s voice had a sort of a ring in it 


but that she enjoyed it for | 


his mother | 


I'd like | 


He turned from her, and | 
before she could speak again he had leaped from | 


She hurried to the | 
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now, though it was not strong. “Charley and I 
were sent on an errand and we saw somebody 
jump.” 

*Yes,”’ shouted Morgan, “I did it!" 

“I always said it wasn’t anything,”’ remarked 
Charley, coming up. ‘‘I should think-any fellow 
| could do it.”’ 

But Jim gave Morgan a peculiar little nudge in 
| the side, which always meant perfect understand- 
ing between the two boys, and whole speeches 
could not have said more. 
| After Morgan, who was in great spirits, was in 
bed, his mother went in to take his light away. 
He usually went up-stairs early so that she could 
read to him for half an hour before his real bed- 
time. 

“It is too late for ‘Marmion’ to-night,”’ she 
said. ‘This has been an exciting day for you, 
and I want you to go to sleep now. 
|ecall you in the morning. You can rest as long | 

as you like.” 
‘*But the ire, mamma ?”’ 
‘“‘Never mind about that to-morrow. 

| have no care about it.”” 
Oh, I’m glad I jumped!” ex- 
claimed the boy. ‘Aren’t you ?”’ 
“Very glad. Your temptation, 
my boy, is going to be to turn 
| away from the stern and disagree- 
able things in this life. Some- 
| times these have to be faced, for 
they come to us all. Then we 
must not shrink.” 

‘Were you ever afraid, mam- 
ma ?”’ 

His mother smiled. ‘I was 
afraid of the dark, afraid of a 
mouse, afraid of lightning, of big 
dogs, of going in boats —"’ 

The boy laughed aloud. “Why, 
mamma, how funny! When did 
you get over it?” 

‘“‘When I had a little son and 

was left alone to bring him up, 
and his safety was more to me 
than my own. If we love any one enough it will 
take the fear for ourselves out of us.’’ She 
paused an instant. 
«There are a few words that have been running 
|in my head,” she continued. ‘I suppose you 
could remember them easily, your memory is so 
| quick.” 

‘*What are they ?’’ he asked. 

She looked at him from the foot of the bed with 
her earnest, serious eyes while she said them, 
holding the lamp in her hand. 

« ¢Therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.’ You know what that means ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma. 
up to them,’’ and he repeated the words himself. 

“I was thinking, too,’’ she went on, setting 
down the light so as to turn back the blanket a 
little on this warm night, ‘that we could have a 
small picnic to-morrow afternoon if the weather 
is bright.’’ 

“Why, yes. 
Jim would like it. 
morning. I'll get Dick and Sam Benton.” 
paused. 

“I’m glad I did it, aren’t you, mamma? Let’s 
see, what were those words? ‘Therefore endure 
hardness’—mamma, do you think you could make 
some fresh cookies to take ?”’ 

“Yes, dear. Now you are sleepy. Shut your 
eyes, my own boy. Good night.” 

“Good night. I’m so sleepy I can’t remember 
athing. Th d en-dure —” 

The brown hand relaxed its hold on hers. She 
laid it down on the white sheet, kissed his fore- 
head and carried the light away. 

Ten years later, in the great Civil War, during 
the manceuvres in The Wilderness, the wounded 
were brought one day into the hospital tents. 

The engagement that “had just taken place was 
but a small affair; no battle, no dash of a cavalry 


You need 





Out on the omnibus to the woods. 
Charley’s going home in the 
He 





the enemy until the rest were safe. 
erate step, knowing what must come, the little | 
band marched down the wood path, out into the | 
road, around the curve. 

They had not quite reached their position when 
they found themselves under a heavy musketry 


dotted the slope, and still the main body briskly 
stepped over them, marched on, and held the 
ground. When all was past the leader was 
brought in and laid on one of the narrow beds. 
| The surgeon came and stood silently holding the 
hand of the wounded man in his. They were 
| both mere boys of twenty-two or twenty-three. 
| The injured man did not see the surgeon. He 
was muttering a few words, the same ones, over 
and over again. ‘‘Therefore endure—endure hard- 
| ness—endure hardness —”’ 
They were probably the last thought in his mind 
before he fell, and he was unconsciously repeating 
| them. The surgeon lifted him into an easier 
| position with skilful, gentle hands. “Endure 
| hardness—as—a—good—soldier — 
| The surgeon was called away. When he came 
back the patient was lying still, looking up at him. 
“Why, Jim!” he whispered. 
| Morgan, old chum,” the other answered. 
| I was a coward—don’t you remember—Jim— 
when—I—was a—boy —” 

He stopped. The surgeon bent still lower an 
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Take hard things and stand | 





charge which poets would sing and make men’s | and contentedly—all but Miss Letitia’s. 
blood tingle as they heard. A handful of men of her sunny window and comfortable room, and 
has volunteered to cover the temporary retreat of | the kindly care that provided amply for all her 
a portion of the army by holding a ridge against | 
With delib- | 


fire. They fell by twos, by threes, their forms | 





| his friend could hear. 


instant, and then he laid the right arm across the | state was taken into account, and the very 
quiet breast. | small inducement a cow would have had to 

“But you died bravely,” he said aloud, as if| traverse that strip of Sabara Desert in front of 
her window. 

She kept her secret well, for Mrs. Bennet, the 
jolly little old lady in the other front window, 
would have laughed at her, anyway, and it was 
no laughing matter to Miss Letitia. The one 
beautiful reminder of her old country life was the 
| big pot of yellow chrysanthemums that stood 


Mary Gray Morrison. 
—-ooe——_——_— 


CHILDHOOD. 
The earth was green, the sky was fair, 
And life to them was then ape there; } 
Their oe hn tent peek ” | beside her knitting-basket on the window-sill, and 
Selected. —Mrs. Rosa Vertner Jeffrey. ‘it was small wonder that it throve and blossomed 
and flourished, considering the loving care it 
received. 

Five years ago it had grown among other flowers 
in a prim little flower-bed, in front of a little, 
green-blinded, white house in the country, and a 
soft-eyed Jersey cow had nibbled the grass all 
around it. 

One day—one bleak, raw autumn day—a brisk 
little maiden of fifteen years or more had caught 
sight of the wealth of golden flowers up in Miss 
Letitia’s window in the Old Ladies’ Home, and 
had looked at them so admir- 
ingly, and walked by them with 
such slow steps, that Miss Letitia 
had suddenly opened the window 
and thrown out a handful of the 
flowers to her; and with the flow- 
ers had descended her steel-bowed 
spectacles. 

Miss Letitia cried, “Oh, my 
land!”’ in a distressed voice; but 
the next minute she nodded smil- 
ingly, for the brisk little maid 
had caught them in their flight, 
and was holding them up reas- 
suringly. Of course, then, they 
must be restored to their accus- 
tomed place on Miss Letitia’s 
nose, and in a twinkling there 
was a knock at the door. 

“Come in!’’ called Miss Letitia. 

“Here they are, safe and 
sound !”’ exclaimed a merry voice. 
“I caught them on the fly, as the boys say. 
And, O ma’am, these flowers are so beautiful! 
Thank you for dropping them out to me. What 
made you think to do it ?” 

‘“‘Well,”’ Miss Letitia said, ‘‘you looked as if 
you'd like them, and most folks don’t. Won't 
you sitdown? I can’t get you a chair, being as 
I’m too lame to stir.” 

“Are you lame? Oh, I’m sorry!’’ and the girl 
drew the chair up near the window and sat down 
and took off her gloves, as if she meant to stay. 
Miss Letitia was delighted, for an outside caller 
was almost as much of a rarity as a cow! 

“‘Mayn’t I stay a little while? Don’t you want 
me to? I’m on my way home from school, you 
know, and there’s no hurry about getting home. 
Aunt Marthie won't care a bit. And it’s so 
pleasant in here, and so shivery outdoors!” 

She chattered merrily on, without waiting for 
any answers. “I’m Polly Davis—no, Mary 
Eleanor Davis, by good rights, only nobody calls 
me anything but just Polly, except Aunt Marthie, 
when I forget to shut the door three times a-run- 
ning! I don’t live here, you know. I’m just 
staying at Aunt Marthie’s while I’m in the high 
school.” 

Miss Letitia got in a word then, as Polly stopped, 
a little out of breath. 

“Do you live in the country ?”’ 
eagerly. 

“Why, yes’m. What made you think so? Do 
I look countrified?’’ and Polly laughed pleas- 
antly. 

Well, it was a goodly sound in Miss Letitia’s 
lonely ears, and the whole bright young presence 
was a goodly thing in the lonely little room. 

“Tell me all about it, dearie. Tell me every- 
thing about your home, and the posies and the 
grass and—and—’”’ she hesitated a little—‘‘has 
your pa any live stock ?”’ 

“Oh dear me, yes! Heaps 
and heaps of it! He’s a 
dairy farmer, and sends 
milk into the city. I 
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MISS LETITIA AND POLLY. 


An old Lady finds her Way to a Place where there are 
Cows. 

The Old Ladies’ Home was on Middlesex 
Avenue, though why in the world it was called— 
or who in the world ever called it—an avenue, 
nobody knows. It used to puzzle Miss Letitia a 
good deal, among her other puzzles. 





Polly calls on Miss Letitia. 


She sat all day long in her sunny window up- 
stairs, in the second story, and kept time to the 
clicking of her knitting-needles, wondering why 
Middlesex Avenue was not called Grim Street,— 
it was so grim and unattractive-looking,—and 
why the houses were all built in blocks,—except 
the Old Ladies’ Home,—and looked, goodness 
knew, just like so many old-maid sisters all in a 
row and toeing the mark, with their hands behind 
them! i 

It was not a very pleasant outiook, but no one 
but Miss Letitia seemed to mind its lack of attrac- 
tion, and she minded it enough for every one else, 
she thought. 

The avenue was narrow and crowded with 
houses, all highly respectable, but set close to the 
brick sidewalk and scorning all ideas of beauty, 
not even allowing God's green grass a chance to 
spring up. There were only four trees on all 
Middlesex Avenue, and those were out of the 
range of Miss Letitia’s view. She called it her 
“view ;’’ but can thirty-seven blades of grass, 
two strips of uneven brick walk running parallel 
to each other, with just a slice of the Desert of 
Sahara in between, and the stiff row of common- 
place brick houses—can that be called a view ? 

Miss Letitia sighed and toed off her stocking, 
and still persisted in calling it her view. Now the 
Old Ladies’ Home was the brightest spot on the 
dull street. It was three stories high, and built 
in the old Colonial style that artistic eyes persist 
in admiring. Before the ‘“‘old-maid sisters’’ were 
born it had stood alone in its glory, and who 
knows what light feet had tripped up and down its 
broad staircases, and what light hearts—and 
heavy hearts, too—had beaten within its four 
stately walls? 

Now it stood in rather dingy stateliness, resting 
its feet almost upon the sidewalk; and the old 
hearts within it beat, for the most part, calmly 
In spite 


she asked, 









needs, her heart was heavy and homesick. She 
tried to keep this to herself, and 
succeeded to some extent; but 
the other dear old ladies nodded 
| their caps mysteriously, and 
whispered that Miss Letitia must 
have a ‘“secret’’ that weighed 
upon her conscience. 

Yes, Miss*Letitia did have a 
‘secret ;’” but what would the 
old ladies have thought if they 
had known it was only a hungry 
longing to see a real green field 
—and a cow ? 

Poor little old lady! She had 
lived on Middlesex Avenue, in 
the Old Ladies’ Home, only 
five years, and before that time 
she had had “all outdoors’’— 
and a cow—to comfort her. She 
was a very plain, little old lady, with a ‘false shouldn’t wonder a bit if you drink it in your 
front’’ of brown hair that had not a thread of tea every day!’’ and again the merry laugh that 
white in it, and two small, homesick-looking eyes did Miss Letitia’s ears good. 
that looked out of the spectacles and out of the; ‘Have you any sisters and brothers?"’ she 
sunny window, and got all the comfort they could asked, in an interested tone. 
out of the thirty-seven blades of grass and the bit ‘‘Well, papa calls it a very large family. 
of blue sky that the old-maid sisters couldn’t quite | one of ’em,”’ Polly said. 
shut out. ‘And the rest ?”” Miss Letitia queried. 

But in those five years Miss Letitia had never; ‘‘I’m the rest, too! There’s just me, you 
wi know, but papa says I’m as good as a dozen.” 


“set eyes on a cow! 
It was not so strange, either, when her crippled Then Miss Polly settled herself comfortably 
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and told the whole breezy story of her home | shut the blinds, her hands shaking, and a queer | that Miss Letitia rode out of the dusty city into a 


among green fields. 
sickness in her voice, too, as the story went on, 
and it was quite plain to see that she was longing 
to get back again to her country home. 

But what a story it was to Miss Letitia’s eager 
ears! The knitting-work dropped to the floor, 
and the recovered glasses found their way up on 
the brown “front.” She drank in a long breath 
of fresh air, and the smell of “laylocks’’ and the 
sweet, clover-laden breath of the calm-eyed cows 
standing patiently to be milked. It was worth so 
much to Miss Letitia! When it was all told, and 
her own simple little story, too, she and little 
Polly Davis were old friends. 

“Oh, but I must go this minute! What’ll Aunt 
Marthie say if I’m late totea? But I may come 
again, mayn’t 1?’’ Polly said, brightly. 

“Bless the child!” Miss Letitia exclaimed. 
“You don’ know how I wish you would come 
again! I get downhearted, sitting here alone so 
steady. But everybody’s real good to me,” she 
hastened to add. ‘Only this is a dreadful dreari- 
some street, and I get real lonesome for something 
green and fresh.” 

After that day Polly nearly always went to 
school through Middlesex Avenue, and always 
nodded gaily to Miss Letitia. Sometimes she ran 
up for a little call, but examinations were coming 
on, and she had less time to loiter on the way 
home. Still she found time to carry a good deal 
of freshness up the broad stairs into Miss Letitia’s 
little room. 

And how Miss Letitia grew into watching for 
Polly’s going by all the winter! It was the brightest 
spot in the day, and months afterward, as the 
time for the long summer vacation drew on, and 
she knew Polly would be. going home, her old 
heart almost failed her. . 

One sunny morning in early June, a group of 
noisy schoolgirls went by her window, and among 
them, and evidently the centre of attraction, was 
merry Polly. She was quite excited over some- 
thing, and Miss Letitia was sure she was going by 
without ‘looking up. She opened the window a 
little wider, and peered down anxiously. 

**Yes, she’s a-going past, sure's I’m born! Oh, 
my land! I wish she wouldn’t. I’m dreadfully 
afraid she’s forgot all about me,”’ she exclaimed, 
under her breath, and the tears actually rolled 
down her wrinkled cheeks. 

But Polly had no idea of forgetting Miss Letitia. 
She walked a few steps past the window, and then 
stopped, and Miss Letitia heard her say : 

“Go on, girls, I’m going in here a minute.” 

“In there? Why, Polly Davis, that’s the Old 
Ladies’ Home!’’ And one of the girls tittered 
audibly. 

“Go ahead, I tell you,”’ Polly said. “I guess I 
know this is the Old Ladies’ Home, and it’s the 
dearest old lady in it I’m going to see. She’s my 
friend, and 1 wouldn't go home without saying 
good-by for anything.” 

“Oh well, I don’t care where you go to, but I'd 
just about as soon go to the poorhouse to see my 
friends !”’ the same girl retorted, mischievously. 
But Polly was not there to hear, and the other 
girls whispered, ‘‘For shame! The windows are 
all open, and some of them might hear you, poor 
things !’’ 

Miss Letitia shut the window softly, and when 


Polly ran into the room, she held out both arms | 


to her, and looked up into the girl’s merry eyes 
through a mist on her spectacles. 

Polly bent over and kissed the plain old face, 
and then began to talk gaily to hide the embarrass- 
ment of the unusual greeting. 

“TI came to say good-by, Miss Letitia. School’s 
done to-morrow, and I’m going home to roll in 
the grass and help milk the cows!” And she 


There was a bit of home- | 


sensation in her throat. She put away the unfin- 
ished stocking carefully in the knitting-basket, 
and sank back in her chair with a dreary little 
sigh. 

Her eyes fell on the plant in the window. ‘O 
dear me!’’ she groaned. ‘I can’t bear to see it 
a-growing there now! I guess I'll cover it up a 
spell, till I feel better,’’ and she pinned a news- 
paper round it, with the same unsteady hands. 

The room felt hotter than ever with the blinds 
shut. Miss Letitia’s head ached almost as hard 
as her heart ached. 

The weeks passed slowly enough and blankly 
enough, but still they passed. Miss Letitia was 
not very well, and perhaps that had something to 
do with the great disappointment she felt as the 
time elapsed without any word or any caps from 
Polly. 

“She’s forgotten ’em,’’ she thought. ‘And 
‘tisn’t much wonder either—but I do wish she 
hadn’t! I kind of counted on getting a letter. I 
guess I don’t feel very spry—I guess it’s the heat. 
Oh, I do wish 1 could see a green meadow with a 
cow in it somewhere!”’ 

It happened that just about this time Polly was 
swinging lazily back and forth in the hammock 
on the broad piazza at home. She was not in an 
especially cheerful frame of mind. She had been 
thinking that, after all, the summer vacation was 
going to be a failure. 

In the first plac:.she had brought the measles 
home with her from the city, and they had left her 
| merry blue eyes in sad shape. Day after day she 
| had spent in a dark room instead of rolling in the 
grass, and even now she could only look at the 
sun through very blue glasses. 

“Polly!” her mother said, suddenly. She was 
| Sitting near by sewing. ‘I have a tonic for you 
| that will take the cloud off your face.’’ 
| “Oh, what is it?” Polly sat up straight enough 
now. 

“Well, dear, papa and I are going to send you 
off to Uncle Joe’s next week, to get a breath of 
salt air.”’ 

The hammock swayed violently with the impetus 
| of Polly’s up-springing, and Polly was hugging 
her mother and uttering little squeals of delight. 

The visit to Uncle Joe’s seaside home had been 
a dream of hers for a good while. It bad almost 
been realized the previous summer, but her 
mother’s sickness had put it off. Now it was 
almost in sight again! 

“But, mamma,”’ Polly said, stopping in the 
midst of a war-dance. ‘I never can go with these 
awful blue goggles on. Oh, dear!” 

“No, dear, for the doctor says you may go 
without them.” 

So the last difficulty was removed, and Polly 
sank down in the hammock again, in a tumult of 
happiness. Her mother went into the house, 
stopping on the way to kiss the flushed face under 
the blue ‘‘goggles.”". And Polly fell to day- 
dreaming. 

Now why was it that just that minute Miss 
Letitia’s wrinkled face rose up before her? She 





Perhaps it was the distant lowing of a cow, or the 
yellow rudbeckia she suddenly discovered a little 
way off that reminded her a bit of Miss Letitia’s 
chrysanthemums. At any rate, Miss Letitia’s 
face rose up in the midst of her happy thoughts. 
It would not go away. 

“Mamma,” she said slowly, as her mother 


about poor Miss Letitia. I told you about her, 
you know. She must be most sick in that stuffy 


had not thought of it much since she got home. | 


came back to her work, “I’ve just remembered | 


| shady, country road, and Polly, beside her, chat- 


| tered and laughed continually. But Miss Letitia 
| Was very still, and the light on her face and in her 
| eyes was something more than the reflection of the 
| afternoon sun. 

“Oh, my land! Oh, my land! 
she said, over and over to herself. 
| It was good, and better things were coming— 
| whole summer days full of the beautiful sights 
| and sounds, and the fresh, sweet air she had been 

hungry for so long. Miss Letitia lived them all in 
| a dream—or it would have been a dream if Polly 
| had not laughed and talked it into a merry reality. 
| Polly devoted most of her time to her visitor, 
| and the long days out on the shaded piazza and 
| the long drives through shady lanes were some- 
| thing to remember and exult in for many winter 
| days to come. And then, the one, especial day— 
Miss Letitia’s birthday—that Polly insisted should 
be the ‘‘red-letterest’’ day of them all, when a 


Aint it good ?”’ 


was treated like a queen instead of a little, plain 
old lady! 

Well, it was all a little bewildering to Miss 
Letitia, but it drove the homesick look out of her 
eyes, and made her face look years younger in 
spite of the white hair crowning it. And when it 
was school-time again, and she and Polly went 
back together, somehow Middlesex Avenue looked 
much less forbidding, and Miss Letitia counted 
forty-two blades of grass in her ‘‘view.” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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A SCHOOL REVISITED. 


By J. M. Barrie, 
Author of ““A Window in Thrums,” “Auld Licht Idylls.” 
{Copyright in England. | 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


What the Boys wanted to know. — Early Memories. 


After I had revisited the old school, four young 
gentlemen, my nephews, who are now reluctantly 
acquiring knowledge there, gathered round me to 
ask what it felt like. There was a time when 
they regarded me as an ornament to the family, 
but that was because they thought I printed my 
books instead of merely writing them. 

Since some disagreeably learned boy found out 
| the truth and smeared them with it, they had lost 
| interest in me till to-day, and I ascribed its revival 
| to my having taken the chair at the prize-giving 
| and talked to the masters as if I was not so very 

much frightened at them. But I was wrong. 

Was I sorry? Charles wanted to know. Had 

I been saying ‘‘Too late, too late!’’ to myself all 

day? inquired John. “Let's hear you say it out 

loud!’’ screamed William. 

when I went to bed, little Peterkin begged as a 

treat to be allowed into the room to see me doing 
it. 

The curious four, I learned, had been warned 
that such as neglect their studies bitterly regret it 
| afterwards, only revisiting the school to mutter, 
| “Too late, too late!” and repent in things called 
sackcloth and ashes, for which William and 
Peterkin were doubtless burning to search my 
pockets. On hearing this I looked commendably 
grave; but I had smiled first, and they seemed to 
prefer that answer. 

“Then it isn’t true,’’ they said, much relieved, 
and I fear they have decided that they can lose 
prizes now without being appalled by the future. 





little picnic was celebrated away off in the woods, | 
and when Miss Letitia had the place of honor and | 


If I meant to cry | 
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bored by their solicitations, I note his chagrin 
when they solicit another boy. See him swagger 
toward the players, half a dozen youngsters 
fighting for his patronage. Has he ever been so 
glorious since ? 

I was ridiculously glad to find that my trick 
with the left foot is remembered. I got some 
marbles from the four, and showed them how | 
used to do it, and was rather elated when they 
could not copy me. 

“You remember that so well, and yet forget all 
about the prizes!’’ said wondering Charles; and 
then I could tell him how it felt to go back to 
school again. It had brought on old age at first 
but now it felt like yesterday. The moral is that 
boys who neglect their marbles are defrauding 
the men they must become. 

The school is within sound of the clock by 
which Mr. Alan Fairford kept his appointment 
to dine with Provost Crosbie and the Laird of 
Summertrees. That is shouting the name of our 
town to you, like a porter at the railway station, 
unless indeed you are boys who have been 
deprived of your birthright. 

I think the uncompromising face of the school 
was what impressed me first; when you got 
round to the back you saw that its imposing 
frontage was an imposition on little boys drawing 
nigh for the first time. The building is all chest, 
like a bailie going to church, and stands far back 
in the playground, scowling thereat from I know 
not how many eyes. When I first saw it my 
legs shook and I began anxiously to repeat to 
myself the rules of the Latin grammar—lI suppose 
| @8 & propitiatory offering. 

I was twelve years old, and had come here 
from another school—such a homely little thing. 
It was in the distant town where I was born, and 
one unpretentious room had held us all. We 
| were esteemed inside if our slate was unbroken 
| and outside if we could squeeze through a railing ; 
the assistant was fourteen and still fitfully remem- 
| bered the days of his youth, and we had tried to 
get round the master by subscribing twopence 
each to present him with an umbrella. Here was 
a great change. 
| I had looked forward chiefly to the lodge 
Another boy and I in that far-away place had 
dreamed of these lodges to important schools and 
taken them for centres of jollity. We read of 
them in fascinating serials, which we hid up our 
sleeves when any one approached, and in these the 
lodge-keeper was always a one-legged man, 
whom in your leisure hours you blew up with 
gunpowder. 

From the moment it was known that I was 
going to a school with a lodge that other boy 
| became my little dog, and any word | flung him 
he jumped at as if it were a biscuit. Already he 
heard the puff-bang! He only regretted that it 
was not a boarding-school, for then I could have 
blown up a few masters also. 
| If I had only had a guardian, he would say 
wistfully, a fiery uncle from India, to look after 
me! That is what the tip-toppers have, and he 
always sends them to a boarding-school the day 
after they blow him up. But though I was only 
| to live in the common way, a lodge was- guar- 
anteed. 
| I had never this boy's faith in literature, but I 
| recall vividly my blank disappointment when I 
| first saw that lodge-door open, and a woman 
|come out. She was the lodge-keeper, and you 
| may picture her flinging a pail of cynicism over 
| me. 

That boy wrote to me laboriously, and was 
| pathetic when my answers lagged, he seemed so 





little room this weather, and I promised to ask | I have not come to much, they will tell you | sure that this negligence was due to my being 
you to make her a little cap so she needn’t wear frankly; no one will marry me; when I stay at | engaged in keeping the one-legged man in the air. 
that wig, and I forgot it, mamma,—yes, I did,— | their house I have usually to ask for the loan of a| He not only begged for the sportive details, but 


whirled round the room in a happy little dance. till this blessed minute. I don’t see what made 


comb; but I am alive and pass for a man, all of sent me suggestions for further barbarisms 


“Isn’t it lovely? I can’t bear this dusty, homely 
old city another minute! O Miss Letitia, 1 wish 
you were going, too!”’ 


me.”” Polly looked decidedly sorry. 
“She's a cripple, mamma, and real old, and I 








which is an encouragement to truants. | 
So a boy’s record, after he leaves school, 





culled from his penny numbers, or evolved by 
brooding. Not until | saw him again did I damp 


don’t believe she ever had many folks to love her. | remains behind, like his old slate, and has a life 





Something very much like a sob choked Miss | And she said she was just hungry and thirsty to | 


of a kind in edd corners. Your school-fellows 


| him with the sorrowful truth; but at this lapse 
of time I cannot say whether I acted thus to save 


Letitia, and she coughed in a jerky little way to | see the country—where she used to live, you | forget whether you sat at top or bottom, your | him pain or to keep up the prestige of a school 


hide it, but the cough was not needed; for Polly, | know. 
with a girl’s unconscious selfishness, was oblivions ‘““Mamma!”’ Polly went over and stood beside | 
to everything but her own delight. | her mother. “Couldn't we have her here for a 
She calmed down presently, and sat down close | while? Why couldn’t we, mamma ?” 
to Miss Letitia’s chair. It was a very sultry day,| ‘You forget, dear, that you are going away so 
and the little room was close and uncomfortable.| soon. Miss Letitia would feel strange here—she | 
Miss Letitia was looking pale and forlorn. | doesn’t know any of the rest of us. Besides, 
Polly noticed that the brown, false front was | dear, I’m afraid I couldn't have the care of a lame 
askew, and got up to straighten it almost uncon- | old lady with all the rest to do. Some time, 
sciously. In moving it she caught sight of the maybe, Polly,” she added, as she saw Polly's 
silvery hair underneath. | sober face. 
*“O Miss Letitia, let me take it off! Oh. please | A caller interrupted them then, and nothing 
do! Oh, how beautiful!” as Miss Letitia quietly more was said about Miss Letitia. But a good 
removed the brown hair, and left only the soft deal more was thought about her. Polly lay | 
white locks. ‘Your hair is just as pretty as it | awake that night, and fought a little battle with 
can be, and it’s so becoming! You won’t put that two pillows. One pillow represented the sea-shore 
old fright on again, will you ?”’ pleaded Polly. | and the other Miss Letitia. When Polly went to 
“Bless the child! Don’t she see that ’tis all | sleep, at last, the sea-shore pillow was lying across 
bald behind, without a sprig o’ hair ?”” Miss Letitia | the room, and “Miss Letitia’? was lying under | 
exclaimed. | Polly’s round, soft cheek ; and it was a little wet | 
“That's no matter. I'll get mamma to make | with her tears. 
you a dear little cap like those she used to make The next morning, Polly astonished her father 
grandma. She does make such lovely ones! I | and mother by remarking quietly : 
wish you'd throw that make-believe away, Miss; ‘I’m not going to Uncle Joe’s. 
Letitia. But I must be going now.” | Miss Letitia out here for a visit. 
Polly got up and put on her mitts. “I s‘pose I’ll | bit of care of her, mamma.” 
have to say good-by,” she said, ‘for I’m going} And mamma answered as quietly, ‘Well, dear.”’ 
home day after to-morrow. I’ll send ‘em to you She did not intimate that she knew what a 
by mail—the caps, 1 mean. You don’t know how | sacrifice Polly was making, but she did make a 
pretty you look with that beautiful white hair! special little trip over to Polly and leave a special 
Good-by! I'll see you again next fall.’ | kiss on her happy face. For Polly was very 
Polly and the sunshine went away together. | happy, after all. 


Miss Letitia watched her out of sight, and then And so it came to pass one pleasant afternoon 


I'd rather have 
I'll take every 





masters forget, your relatives pretend to forget | 


unless it was the top; you are vague on the subject 
yourself; but your successors know, especially if 
it was the bottom. 

These four boys can assure unbelieving pub- 


lishers that I once got a writing-prize, which was 


my bag, for that year; they told me where I stood 
in Latin and Greek —I am not going to tell — 
and how suspicious | was of algebra; and that my 


intention was to be an artist, only I was always | 


losing my paint-box ; and how I should undoubt- 
ediy have won the fourth prize for English 
grammar had not that other boy come back. 

And was it really, really true that at an 
advanced age I had been unable to repeat the 
alphabet? This I could not tell, but it is really, 
really true that I should not like to be asked to 
repeat the alphabet now. 

Had nothing else been whispered to them by 
the pillars I used to climb or the old staircase 
window I had so often dropped from? No, 
nothing—yes, one thing: a way I had, when 


| playing marbles, of dragging one foot along the 


ground, so that my left boot went to the cobbler’s 
thrice for its companion’s once. 
I was good at marbles, they said, and the little 


boys used to wait for me at the gate to ask me to | 


play for them. Did I remember? 

As if I could ever forget! I hear the clatter of 
a boy in knickerbockers as he runs through the 
uneven streets of that quaint town toward the old 
academy. Now he strolls because he sees the 
little boys waiting. I hear him affecting to be 


with a lodge. 

He was a boy whose mind ran hopelessly on 
explosions. Once I sent him a box of colored 
| chalks, unfortunately without explaining to him 
| what they were, and he confided to me long 
afterwards how he had placed them one by one 
| near the fire, darting away immediately for his 
| life, and cried abjectly because none of them 
went off. 

My first day at the school fills the space of a 
year in my memory, so that I seem to be quite 
an old hand when I get to the second. I had 
| never thought that there could be enough teach 
able subjects to go round so many masters, and 
it was a relief to discover subsequently a head 
| master and an assistant to each. 

It seemed to me then that the head-masters 
were tremendous big fellows, no doubt chosen for 
their size, and the assistants puny by comparison, 
but I may only have given them these physical 
attributes to match their standing; I admit 
remembering that one whom I had made an 

| assistant of shot up into a giant—as if I had 

| taken my fingers off the spring—the moment | 

| knew him for a head-master, and that the real 

| assistant grew as suddenly little. 

The head-masters, however, I did not greatly 

|concern myself with. Knowing that I was safe 
from them for that year, they were but curiosities 
to me as yet, like the sunken rocks a mariner 
looks out in his chart because he will have to pass 

| them next voyage. 

| The first thing | knew about the assistants was 
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that they were small only when in the head- 
masters’ presence. One patted my head affably 
when I was presented to him, but he did it in a 
contemplative, inquiring sort of way,—so I 
thought,—as if he was only feeling for a nice 
place to bang me on presently. 

He had a fight all over the room in about half 
an hour with a big, sulky boy, and thrashed him, 
but had such a hacking cough afterwards that 
the lout again challenged him, whereupon a 
second boy, who always sat near the bottom of his 
class, but was nevertheless the greatest influence 
for good in the school in my day, announced 
briefly that he would kick the first boy round the 
playground at one o'clock if he did not shut up. 

So the first boy collapsed, and presently the 
assistant, who was a gallant gentleman doomed 
to death, ought to have sent the second boy to 
the head-master for knowing nothing whatever 
about the declensions, and seemed not able to 
make up his mind to do it. But that true boy 
flushed indignant at being threatened thus with 
favoritism, which has a black mark against it in 
the school code of honor, and marched into the 
other room of his own accord, whence he returned 




















The Lodge and 


anon rubbing his hands thoughtfully on his 
knickerbockers. 

This incident told me that it did not do in that 
school to win the affection of one’s master, and 
great was my distress to find another assistant 
taking a liking for me, at first sight, that I did 
not live down ina month. When he approved of 
me I looked appealingly around, and if the hero 
who had delivered himself for chastisement 
replied with a contemptuous glance I nearly 
blubbered, which only made my position more 
doleful, for then the master, misunderstanding 
my case, would clap me kindly on the shoulder. 

I had to do something wicked to put a stop to 
this; after which he made a very honorable 
amend by holding me the worst of twenty. Then 
the other boys came round, and my hero—great 
day !—said publicly that I was not such a beastly 
littie cad after all. 

This master must have gone away soon, for I 
remember little more about him. Lest this should 
meet his eye, I want to say here that I liked him 
all the time. He was mathematical assistant, 
and on that first day, as afterward, the hour 
began by our doing two sums on a slate, which each 
handed to his neighbor to correct. 

The large-faced boy whose slate I got was 
wrong in both sums, and I marked them so, but 
when asked if he had obtained any marks he 
trusted to the shyness of a newcomer, and boldly 
sang out ‘‘Two.’’ This gave me a thrill. 

In the stories I had read of schools with lodges 
all the boys were labelled; one was the hero, one 
the bully, one the comic sneak, one the serious 
sneak,—he was the real thief, you know,—one the 
pickle, and so on. I was, therefore, looking for 
these, and I thought with elation that already I 
had found one of them. I could not resist edging 
nearer to him and whispering, not without admi- 
ration, for it was my first meeting with a boy in 
a story, ‘‘Are you the sneak ?” 

He glared, and answered that he would tell me 
between one and two, which was the dinner hour, 
and I said “Thank you,” very innocently. 

Presently I was at him again with the question, 
“Which one are you?’’ I had to explain that 
I wanted to know whether he was the comic one 
or the pilfering oné, and then he said that he 
would tell me that between one and two also, and 
once more I thanked him cordially. 

I hurried back to school long before two. to get 
his answer, but it proved to be a mere evasion, 


consisting in his flinging my straw hat onto the 
roof of the lodge. He continued to do this daily 
until I clenched my fists at him, whereupon he 
clenched his fists at me, and I invited him to 
fling up my hat again, and he replied that so he 
would, too, and I said that I was waiting, and he 
said that he was waiting,and we asked each other 
sneeringly how long we were to be kept waiting, 
and then I announced that I would fling up his 
hat, and he expressed a curiosity to see me do it, 
and I said I would do it quick, and he said he 
was waiting, and I said I was waiting; and so it 
went on for years, so far as my memory serves, 
but neither of us touched the other’s hat. 

“A new boy ought to go to school on the first 
day of the session, because then there are other 
greenhorns to support him; but I went a month 
late, and so had to run the gauntlet by my little 
self. In the class-rooms my schoolmates only 
gave me that comprehensive glance which means 
that the article will not do at all; but in the play- 
ground I caused as much stir as if I had been the 
Rood Fair arrived at last. 

You would have thought from the way they 








gathered round me that, though they had seen 
most things in their day, a 
boy was a complete novelty. 
Yet I canuot remember that 
they had more than three 
questions, which each asked 
separately, as if to catch me 
prevaricating. 

The first was, ‘“‘What is 
your name ?”’ and my answer 
was invariably received with 
laughter. It strack them as 
a most gamesome name in- 
deed. 

The second was, ‘*What 
school were you at before ?”’ 
and nothing so ridiculous as 
the name of that school 

seemed hitherto to have 
come within their ken. 


the School. 


The third was, ‘‘How old are you?” and I told 
them I was twelve. Apparently it was a very 
odd sort of age. 

At last one boy came and looked at me for such 
a long time that he must have felt dizzy when he 
ceased doing it. 

‘‘Pathfinder,”’ said he at last. 

‘‘Chingachcook,”’ I replied at once. 

‘‘Hawkeye,”’ said he. 

“The Sarpint,”’ said I. 

“You’re all right,’’ he said approvingly. ‘I 
was sure of it as soon as I saw you. I just knew 
you had read about them.”’ 

‘How did you know ?”’ I asked. 

“I knew by your cut,”’ he said gravely. 
you read them all ?’’ 

‘‘Rather !” 

He had another look at me, and then inquired 
anxiously, ‘Do you think the last of the Mohi- 
cans was really killed that time ?”’ 

“They buried him, you know,”’ I said sadly. 

“That’s nothing,” he answered contemptuously. 
“Do you think he was the kind of chap to die off 
80 quick ?”’ 

“I wished he hadn’t,’’ I said. 

He came nearer me, and said in a low voice, 
‘*Well, no more he did.”’ 

‘But they say he did.” 

‘All rot. I say, do you believe in dreams ?”’ 

**I—I’m not sure.” 

“IT should have thought from your cut that you 
believed in dreams.” 

“So I do,”’ I answered eagerly, “if you dream 
them three times.” 

“Well, I’ve dreamed it twice.” 

“What?” 

“That he got better after all, and is in another 
book.”’ 

I clutched that boy’s arm. ‘I—I don’t know 
for sure,” I said excitedly, “but I think — I 
rather think I’ve dreamed it once.”’ 

“That makes three times,’’ said he, triumph- 
antly. ‘I say, I like your cut.” 

‘*Well, I like yours,’’ I said, though I was not 
certain what a cut might be. 

‘“‘What’s your jump ?”’ said he. 

“Eight. What's yours?” 

‘Eight and a half. What’s your high ?” 

“Three and a half. What's yours ?’’ 

“Four.” 

‘“What’s your hop?” 

‘*We didn’t hop at our school. What’s yours ?” 


“Have 








Oh, half a foot more than yours. Can you go 
across the road like a hen ?”’ | 

‘‘No, but I can kick my head with my heel.” 

“You teach me that. I say, do you see any- 
thing queer about me ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘Well, there is.” 

‘*What ?”’ 

“Do you remember how Pathfinder laughed ?” 

“Rather! He laughed so soft that no one could 
hear it.’’ 

“Listen, then.” 

“T don’t hear anything.” 

“Of course you don't. That was me laughing 
like Pathfinder. I always do it that way.” 

“So will I now.” 

“No you don’t!” 

“T have as good a right—”’ 

“Have you! Didn't I doit first? I say, you 
can be Chingachcook, and say, ‘Ugh, ugh. 
That's more like your cut.” 

Without mentioning the word we swore an | 
eternal friendship, and despite an occasional pause | 
to take off our jackets at each other, it lasted our 
school-days. If he discovered in a dream or 
otherwise the name of the book in which the last | 
of the Mohicans reappears he was to tell me of it | 
at once, and I was to do as much for him. I 
have not heard it yet, but am still on the outlook. 
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THE BUSIEST PLACE IN TOWN. 


Two country Boys tura a Desolation into a human 
Bee-Hive. 

People now call it ‘the busiest place in town,” 
but it was far from being so four years ago last 
fall, when Morris Knights and Charles Hunt 
stood there one afternoon looking about and ask- 
ing each other, doubtfully, whether it was best to 
‘start in there’ and try to find employment for 
themselves, or not. It wasa weedy, bushy field, 
extending down to a pond shore, with no object 
of human construction in sight but a weathered 
old lumber shed, roofed, but open to the weather 
on all sides. 

Morris Knights and Charles Hunt were two 
poor youths, eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
born and brought up in the vicinity, and were 
without any other educational advantages than 
those afforded by the neighboring district school ; 
just two ordinary, large boys, differing in nothing, 
apparently, from thousands of other American 
boys, unless it were in the spark of ambition not 
always found in other lads. Neither had a 
dollar in his pocket, or any where else. 

The scheme which they were talking over so 
dubiously that afternoon was whether they 
should promise to pay Deacon Bean, a relative 
of Charley’s, seven dollars for what waste apples 
they could pick up in his orchard after he had 
gathered his ‘‘barrelling’’ fruit. 

‘‘There’s a pile of apples in that orchard, lying 
on the ground,’’ Charley remarked, “and I sup- 
pose we might cut and string and dry them in this 
old shed, and make thirty dollars, perhaps.” 

“But we ought to have an evaporator,” said 
Morris. ‘Evaporated apples bring a_ better 
price.” 

“But one of those evaporators, even a small 
one, costs twenty-five dollars; and nobody would 
sell us one on credit.” 

But they agreed to take the deacon’s apples, 
for they had nothing else todo. As for the old 
shed, no one had pretended to own it for years. 

The next day they began to pick up the apples 
in the orchard, and the deacon let them take his 
horse and cart to haul them tothe old shed. I 
am told that they were even obliged to borrow a 
paring machine, and run into debt for two balls of 
twine to string the halves of apples on. 

As days went on they greatly desired an 
evaporator; and Morris finally wrote to a com- 
pany which manufactured these machines, asking 
for one of the smallest and cheapest on three 
months’ time. He enclosed a certificate of moral 
character, signed by the old deacon and the 
postmaster at Norwell. 





The company replied that, contrary to its | 
custom, it would ship an evaporator to them on | 
credit, but advised them to purchase one of a | 
larger size, having a drying capacity of twelve | 
bushels of sliced apples per day. This would | 
cost seventy-five dollars, but they might have 
six months in which to pay for it. 

Hunt doubted at first whether it would be well 
for them to run in debt so deeply, but Morris 
was more saiguine; so they ordered the larger 
evaporator, and gave their note for it. 

When it arrived they became ambitious to run 
it to its full capacity, and to lay in a larger stock 
of drying apples. Canvassing about among the 
Norwell farmers, they took four more orchards to 
pick up, and also bought other refuse apples, on | 
time, at from five to ten cents per bushel. Rude | 
bins were made under the old shed from whatever 
bits of lumber they could collect, and a great heap | 
of apples made. 

But the weather was now growing colder, and 
the frost threatened their stock. To protect it, | 
they got the use of a quantity of rough boards | 
taken from an old building, with which they | 
closed in the sides of their shed. They also 
mowed a mass of dry grass and weeds, to form 
a thicker, warmer wall around the bins. 

The heat from the evaporator answered in place | 
of a stove, and from October until March they | 
worked there steadily, drving apples, till their | 
entire stock was prepared for market. 





When it was sold, they had, after paying for 
the evaporator and apples and settling their other 


| debts, a little more than three hundred dollars as 


the net result of their five-months’ work. 

One hundred and seventy-five dollars from these 
profits were set aside to purchase another evap- 
orator of a capacity of thirty-five bushels per day ; 
for by this time they thought they saw what they 
might do, and grew ambitious to carry on a larger 
business next year. They also spent thirty 
dollars for paring and slicing machines, to be 
set on a long table beside the apple bins and 
operated from a pulley shaft by power. 

They could not afford to buy a steam-engine for 
power, but they obtained for a small sum an old 
horse-power apparatus, consisting of ‘‘lags,’’ fly- 
wheel and frame, which had been used in sawing 
wood, but had now been laid aside. But instead 
of horse-power they employed a pair of small 
yearling steers, hired from Morris’s father, who is 
ja farmer in a small way. 

They pastured these steers near their apple 
factory, and, by a little patience, trained them, 
}one at a time, to walk in the tread-power and 
turn their shaft. While one steer was‘at work 
the other fed and rested. A less expensive power- 
plant was probably never furnished, for the steers 


| grubbed their own living in the pasture, and had 


only to be led to the shed when wanted. 

Like most country towns of New England, New 
York and many other states, Norwell contains 
many apple orchards. By August the two young 
partners began to make their arrangements for 
securing all the waste apples in the vicinity. 

To do this most effectively, they found it 
necessary to hire the deacon’s horse and cart, at 
a cost of a dollar per day, and drive about from 
farm to farm, buying apples. -On an average that 
fall they paid ten cents per bushel at the farmer's 
door. Morris did most of this business, Charles 
being busy preparing a supply of fire-wood which 
he cut in the woods near by and drew to the 
‘factory’’ with the steers. 

When at last they were able to begin work, 
early in September, they hired several elderly 
women to take charge of the paring machines, 
because throughout the fall Morris was employed 
every day purchasing and drawing home apples, 
and Charles had the evaporators to attend to. 

They were fortunate in being able to hire four 
hundred dollars, in order to pay “cash at the 
door’’ for apples. They bought altogether more 
than nine thousand bushels, which cost them, 
when drawn to the factory, about thirteen cents 
per bushel; and at the annual ‘‘even-up,’’ in 
April, after the apples were all cut, dried and sold, 
it was found there had been a profit of twenty- 
three cents per bushel. This, too, although they 
had lost over a ton of dry apples by bad storage. 

As they urgently needed a storage building, 
they set aside five hundred dollars from their 
profits to build one the following spring. 

To utilize the considerable proportion of the 
waste apples unfit for “rying, and also the parings 
and cores of all the others, they bought a small 
cider-mill and press, which was also operated by 
“steer-power.’’ Among the products of their fac- 
tory that fall were over ninety barrels of cider, 
which were sold to a manufacturer of cider 
vinegar. 

There were many incidental expenses that fall ; 
yet after all these were deducted, at the annual 
“even-up”’ in April, there remained over nineteen 
hundred dollars profits. 

During the third year three new buildings were 
erected — rough but well-constructed sheds, good 
enough for the business. They still prepared 
their own fuel, and the steers, now over two years 
old, still furnished the power. This fall they col- 
lected about thirteen thousand bushels of apples 
from four adjoining towns. An evaporator of the 
largest size was purchased, having a drying 
capacity of eighty bushels per day. 

This season, too, they began experimenting in 
other directions, drying pumpkin and squash. 
They had also begun buying wild raspberries 
and blackberries, which they put up in cans, 
instead of drying. 

A more promising part of the business, however, 
is the canning, in glass, of gage plums. They 
have been able to pay farmers seventy-five cents 
per bushel for purple and yellow gages. As these 
trees soon come into bearing, after setting out, 
and are very prolific, the prospect of a cash 
market has encouraged the neighboring farmers 
so greatly that over two thousand young trees 
were set out in the vicinity last year. 

So prosperous had been the boys’ business 
that during the spring of this, the fourth year, 
three new sheds have been erected, and the place 
is, indeed, the busiest spot in town. 

Troops of children are bringing in baskets of 
wild blackberries, gage plums, and other fruits. 
Farmers’ earts are hauling apples and pumpkins, 
for all of which cash is paid; and under four 
long sheds there resounds the steady whir of more 
than twenty paring machines, at which fully 
thirty persons, mostly women or girls, are 
literally ‘making the apples fly.” 

Some are carrying rackfuls of sliced apple to 
the evaporators; and from the ventilators on the 
roofs of the sheds, clouds of vapor stream up 
into the sky. Some are tending the cider-mill 
and pressing the pomace, and others are preparing 
pumpkins and squashes and canning gage plums. 

All this where, four years ago, stood an old 
deserted lumber shed, in the loneliest spot in 
town! All done by two boys who began without 


| a dollar of capital, with few advantages in the wa} 
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of education, and but little help from any source 
save their own hands and heads. 

Surely, their success ought to serve as a hint to 
many of our country-boy readers. 


—— 


TROUBLES. 


Our troubles are the rocks in narrow’d stream, 
Whereat we fret and chafe, and strive and weep; 

But Heaven sends rain, our stream grows wide and deep, 
The rocks lie hid, forgotten as a dream. 


Selected. — William Wilsey Martin. 


* 


A ROMO- KELP. 


My Great-Uncle’s Narrative. 





In Six Chapters. — Chapter IV. 


Ben is chained up with the Bashaw’s Tiger. 


The suddenness of Ben’s fal! into the cold water 
of the cistern into which the two Moors had thrown 
him caused him to catch his breath and choke; yet 
as he went down; he was conscious that one knee 
touched the bottom. When he rose to the surface 
he heard the grating of the thin, flat stone, as the 
Moors pushed it into place over the bucket-hole, 
above his head. 

In an agony of terror he struck out to swim, but 
immediately came into contact with the slimy sides 
of the cistern. It was a square pit, with per- 
pendicular walls of stone and filled with water 
to within about four feet of the stone covering. 

Recollecting that he had struck bottom when 

thrown in, Ben let himeelf sink till his toes 
touched. But the water was over his head. 
He gave up all hope. Horror overwhelmed 
him. He would be drowned, and no one at 
home would ever know what had become of 
him, he thought. 

He mechanically trod water for a while, yet 
thinking all the time that it was of no use, 
until his foot touched something that moved on 
the. bottom of the cistern. He let himself sink, 
and felt for this object with his toes. 

It was a slimy jar, bucket, or water-vessel 
of some kind. Taking breath he let himself 
sink again, turned the vessel bottom up, rested 
his feet on it and straightened up. Then his 
nose and mouth came out of the water; and 
by rising on tiptoe he could take a long breath 
without difficulty. 

For a long time he stood there in utter dark- 
ness, and tried to think of some way to get 
out. He dared not shout for help, lest the 
wicked old marabout and his accomplice 
should come and hurl down stones upon him. 
When the morning sun at last fell into the 
courtyard, he began to discern a little light 
which came in faintly beneath the stone over 
the bucket-hole. 

If only that stone were away, he thought, he 
should feel some little hope of getting out! 

He stretched upward on extreme tiptoe, but 
could not reach it with his fingers. At last, collect- 
ing his strength, he leaped upward, and poked the 
stone with his hand. 

Coming down with a splash, he missed his footing 
on the old water-vessel, and with difficulty regained 
his former standing position on it. After recover. 
ing breath he again sprang up and poked the stone. 
This time he heard it rock and jar as he fell back 
into the water, and so, much encouraged, he jumped 
and poked again and again, though it ia 





by favor of his Moorish dress, Ben sat down to 
wait and, with great patience, the Arab remained 
with him till near daybreak, when considerations 
of safety, perhaps, led him to walk rapidly away. 

Soon the people of the country, blacks and Arabs, 
began to arrive, riding or leading asses and camels, 
laden with vegetables, grain, poultry, kids dressed 
and living, dates and many other things for the 
markets. They formed a line, waiting for the gate 
to be opened; and there was much braying of 
donkeys, bleating of kids and crowing of cocks. 
Some of the camel-drivers looked suspiciously at 
Ben, who was much too white for a native. Some 
of them put questions to him; but he stood quietly 
and paid no attention, as if intent on his own 
business. 

Exactly at sunrise, some men of the bashaw’s 
guard unlocked and opened the creaking gate. 
Out streamed a great crowd of laborers, cartmen 
and others who had business without the gates, and 
it was not till these had gone forth, that the out- 
siders could troop in. Eight soldiers, with guns 
and sabers, stood just within the portal, looking 
apathetically on. They scarcely glanced at Ben as 
he entered, and went on along a dirty street, past 
ruinous old stone structures, to that quarter where 
the market booths stood. 

Here a considerable tract was crowded with 
stalls, where all kinds of provisions were on sale. 
Beyond stood extensive open pavilions with 





cupolas, where were the public baths. Thence a 
street, where there were strong square houses with 
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might cost Ben his life, if the story became known, | reassure him, as he was led aw ay by the fierce 
and it might bring trouble on any one who afforded | looking black guards. 


him shelter. 


However, they gave the boy a hearty breakfast | 


of eggs, meat, bread and coffee—his first whole. 
some food for weeks. Then Mrs. Nissen conducted 
him to a darkened apartment, where there was a 
good bed, and sent a servant with water, soap and 
salve for his long-suffering feet. 

So worn and fatigued had the young American 
become, that he slept soundly during all that day 
and the following night. 

Meantime the consul became uneasy lest Ben 
should be traced to his house. He felt that he must 


The bashaw’s castle was a fortress, surrounded by 
avery strong, high wall, at the upper end of the city. 
On the ramparts were mounted a great number of 
brass cannon; but within it presented the appear. 
ance of ten or twelve large, very strongly built 
Moorish houses, with flat roofs, and joined one to 


| another by arched passages, and also by several 


make some disposition of the boy, for he could not | 
long hope to conceal or shield the bashaw’s captive. | 


Mrs. Nissen was loath to have Ben given up; but 
at last she suggested that the boy should avail 
himself of a curious custom which prevailed in 
Tripoli, namely, the privilege of exemption from 
punishment which came of touching the bashaw’s 
person, or even the horse on which he rode. Any 
offender who could, when the bashaw was passing 
along the streets, rush past his attendants and 
touch him, or his horse, was thereby entitled to 
amnesty and pardon. 

“Bashaw Yusuf is a hasty, impetuous man, often 
cruel and treacherous,” Mrs. Nissen said to Ben. 
“But he has generosity, too, and frequently does 
kind acts. If we can so contrive that you may 
touch his hand and implore his kindness, I feel 
sure he will order that you be well treated. When 





The formidable Brute arose. 


grated front windows, led down toward the harbor, 
and there the boy saw many vessels, some of them 
ships of war, lying at anchor. 

One of the ships, which lay moored close to the 
bashaw’s castle, at once attracted Ben’s attention, 
from its size, heavy build and warlike appearance. 
It looked like the American and English men-of. | 
war which Ben had seen, and it was in truth the | 
luckless American frigate Philadelphia, which had 





well-nigh hopéless business. 

Perhaps he might in time have pushed the stone 
aside, grasped the edge, and got out by his own 
exertions. But presently he heard a slight noise 
overhead, and saw the stone moved away. Fearing 
the two Moors he shrank down and watched breath. 
lessly as the swarthy face of a man whom he had 
never before seen, peered cautiously into the hole. 

“Oh, help me out!” Ben cried, piteously. 

The man started back as if afraid; but the boy 
thrust up a wet, appealing hand which seemed to 
plead his cause more effectually than his words, 
for the newcomer reached down a sinewy, dark 
hand to grasp his. The boy immediately found 
himself pulled up into the sunlight of the court 
above; and never in all his life had sunshine felt so 
good and warm. 

His rescuer, regarding him with curiosity and 
pity, made signs to him to remove his dripping 
garments, and wring and dry them in the sun. 
The man did not look like a Moor; he was probably 
an Arab, and quite possibly a prowling robber 
lurking in the deserted house. The tribes of Arabs 
who live about Tripoli were not properly under 
the government of the bashaw and were not 
allowed to enter the city gates. 

While the boy was drying and warming himself 
his new friend brought him a handful of dates and 
two barley cakes, and gave him to understand that 
they had best go to an apartment of the house on 
the second story, where there were several old 
rugs and mats. In this upper back room the two 
passed that entire day, Ben sleeping most of the 
time; for he had scarcely closed his eyes in refresh. 
ing slumber for two nights past. 

The Arab, as evening approached, again supplied 
the boy with dates and barley cakes, asking him 
many questions. Of course Ben could explain 
little of his story, yet the Arab seemed to compre- 
hend that the boy was a captive and had been 
cruelly maltreated. 

When night had fallen he led Ben out of the 
house and set off southward, past the suburban 
houses and gardens, as if to go into the country. 
But to this Ben, recollecting what the sailors had 
said of the desert, demurred, and by signs expressed 
his desire to go toward the city. The Arab shook 
his head often, and remonstrated much, but finally 
conducted the boy all the way to the Pianura gate, 
by which he had formerly left the city. 

The gate was closed, as the Arab probably knew 
it would be, during the night; for all the city gates 
of Tripoli were locked at nightfall, and the keys 
carried to the bashaw. The gate was a ponderous 
construction of timber and iron, swinging on huge 
hinges. The portal was about fifteen feet in height 
by twelve in width, the city wall being thirty feet 
high. 

Hoping to enter without challenge in the morning, 








gr ded on a shoal! outside the port of Tripoli, and | 
had been captured by the corsairs a few weeks | 
before. The commander, Captain Bainbridge, and | 
other officers of the Philadelphia were then confined 
under guard at a house near by, while the crew had 
been compelled to work at hard labor. 

The Philadelphia was one of a squadron sent out 
from America in 1803, to protect our commerce | 
from the depredations of the Barbary pirates. It 
was while chasing a Tripolitan cruiser that the | 
Philadelphia had gone on the reefs and been | 
captured. 

The Tripolitans succeeded in floating the frigate, | 
and had brought her into the harbor, amidst great | 
rejoicings. Even the heavy guns which the Amer. | 
icans had thrown overboard had been raised and 
restored to their places. In short, the corsairs had 

| 


fully refitted the frigate; and it was now her sad 
destiny to fly the pirate flag, and serve against the | 
country which had built and sent her forth. 

As Ben lingered there, uncertain what to do, a 
flag different from that of Tripoli—a red flag bear- 
ing a white cross—was raised over a house near by. 
It occurred to the American boy that he had seen | 
this ensign before, and he walked slowly past the 
house. A man with light hair and light gray eyes 
stood just within the doorway smoking. Ben, 
feeling sure at first glance that he was not a Moor, 
took heart to approach and ask in a low voice if he 
were an Englishman. The man shook his head 
and stood for some moments looking at Ben’s 
garments, his face and his bare feet. 

“You English?” he presently said, with some 
difficulty. 

“I’m American, and I want to get on board some | 
ship bound for England or America.” 

The man appeared not to understand, but made 
a sign for the boy to come indoors, and then left 
him in the courtyard while he went to call some 
other person. After a few minutes he returned, 
followed by a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired lady, who 
at once accosted the boy in English, asking him, 
with a kindly smile, to tell her about his troubles; 
for her gentle glance had at once fallen on his 
swollen feet. 

“You need have no fear,” she continued, reas- 
suringly. ‘This is the house of the Danish consul. 
His name is Nissen. I am his wife. The consul 
does not speak English very well himself, but I 
speak it. Weare friends of the Americans. Are 
you one of the crew of the Philadelphia?” 

Thus encouraged, Ben told Mrs. Nissen how he 
had come to Tripoli, and also how he came to be in 
Moorish dress, and of the bastinado and the cistern. 
The good lady was much affected, and Ben himself 
was not so long past childhood as not to crave pity. 

But when she related Ben’s story to Mr. Nissen, 
he was somewhat disturbed. It was bad that Ben 
should have been inside the chiaih’s harem and 
taken away the golden stirrup and horseshoe! It 











once he gives such an order, no one will dare mis 
use you, for the bashaw is a terrible fellow. All 
Tripoli obeys him implicitly.” 


Ben remained with these kind Danes till the | East. 


following day. Meantime his feet became less 
painful, and being a strong, healthy boy, he recov- 
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ered perceptibly from the ill usage which he had | 


suffered. 
and in place of his worn blue cotton garments, 
bought a pair of yellow silk Moorish trousers for 
him, and also gave him a gorgeous,pale-green bur- 
nous, or outer robe. It was plain that both the consul 
and his wife were grieved that they had not the 
power to aid the boy’s escape. 

Knowing the habits of the bashaw, Mr. Nissen 


was able to conjecture quite accurately at what | 


hour he would make his accustomed round of the 
forts. Accordingly, at about four in the afternoon, 
the consul and his wife went to the harbor-front, 
with Ben walking between them, his face shadowed 
by the drooping fold of a turban which the lady 
had arranged on his head. 

Soon they knew by the stir and cries at a distance 
that the barbaric sovereign had left his castle. 
Then they saw him coming along the water-side, 
accompanied by the rais, or captain of the port, 
the silictar, the chief aga, and also the chiaih of 
the castle, all splendidly mounted on fine Arab 
barbs. 

A score or more of armed black guards, whose 
brass corselets and chains jingled and sparkled 
in the setting sun rays, ran on before them, shout 
ing to clear the street. Still another squad brought 
up the rear. 

Ben already knew Bashaw Yusuf by sight, as 
also the chiaih and the rais. The bashaw, indeed, 
was easily distinguishable from his attendants by 
the wealth of gold chains and other ornaments worn 
over his rich crimson velvet burnous. His face 
bore a forbidding expression, not reassuring to 
one about to seek his favor. 

Mrs. Nissen had instructed Ben what to do, and as 
the cavalcade came past where they stood, at the 
crossing of a side street, the boy dashed suddenly 
forward past a mounted black guardsman, and in 
an instant had laid hold of the royal stirrup-strap, 
crying, “‘Shair-Allah! Justice in the name of 
Allah!” 

The bashaw’s hand fell as if by instinct on the 
hilt of his scimetar; then, seeing the Danish consul, 
and observing that Ben was unarmed, he drew 
rein, and motioned aside the blacks who had 
already seized the boy. 

Mr. Nissen, who understood the bashaw’s own 
language, gave the usual salutations, and then said, 
“This Christian lad has been grossly maltreated 
by a moolah and a watchman at the tombs. They 
attempted to murder him. He claims your justice 
and your protection.” 

“Allah’s justice he shall obtain, and protection 
also, even although as yet I know not of the case; 
but it is enough that the consul of Denmark re- 
quests it,” replied Yusuf, with a grand manner of 
politeness. 

“The boy is in my keeping,” he added. “I will 
hear his complaint.” He signed to his guards to 
conduct Ben to the castle, and then made a courtly 
gesture of parting to the consul. When last Ben 
saw kind Mrs. Nissen she stood smiling bravely to 


Mrs. Nissen provided him with shoes, | 





| 
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| tient listener not long ago. 


subterranean ways. 

In these different apartments, the 
entire royal household of Tripoli resided—not only 
the bashaw and his sons, but his sisters with thei: 
husbands, and also his brothers, until his jealousy 


wings, or 


had led to their murder or expulsion from the 
country. He had treacherously assassinated his 
oldest brother, the rightful ruler, 
previously, and also driven his older brother 
Hamet to seek refuge in Egypt. In fact, the old 
castle had been the theatre of a thousand crimes; 
and Mrs. Nissen was right in calling the bashaw a 
terrible fellow. 

It is likely that he wholly forgot about Ben by 
the time he reached the castle; for he was in an 
ill humor that day on account of the rejection of 
his offer to release Captain Bainbridge and other 
American prisoners of war for the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars. The United States had 
declined to do more than exchange prisoners of 
war with him, man for man, and had declined also 
to pay him ocean tribute in future. 

The cruisers which he had sent forth to prey oy 
American merchant-ships had been unsuccess 
ful of late. Many of them had fallen in with 
American frigates cruising in the Mediterra- 
nean, and received rough usage. The outlook 
for successful ocean freebooting had grown 
dubious since the Americans had come into 
those waters. The Barbary despot had reason 
to be out of temper. 

The blacks to whom Ben had been entrusted 
conducted him through the massive gateway 
into the castle, thence across a courtyard and 
along a cool, dim, lofty passage, known as 
the skiffar, which led to the particular wing of 
the castle where were the bashaw’s personal 
apartments. Here the boy sat down on a 
graven stone seat—a black watching him. 

As Ben was not sent for, the black at last 
grew tired of his charge, and led him into a 
second courtyard. Then, fetching an iron hal 
hal, or anklet And chain, he fastened him up, 
much as one might a dog, to a staple in the 
wall; and this done, brought him a tray of 
cold mutton, barley cakes and dates by way 
of supper. Then he left the boy alone. 

It was now dark, but Ben had noticéd that 
some large animal was tied up on the other 
side of the fountain. In the obscurity of the 
evening he could not tell what sort of creature 
itwas. But presently, as another black passed 
by with a torch, Ben perceived that the beast 
over opposite him was a huge mottled tiger. 
Moreover, it was tied only with a piece of rope 
which, from the number of clumsy knots in 
it, appeared to have been frequently broken! 

The creature had been sent there the previous 
day, as a present to the bashaw from a wealthy 
hadji lately returned with his caravan from the 
The hadji’s servants had tied up the animal 
where it stood; and as for the bashaw’s blacks, 
they were sedulously keeping aloof from the striped 
monster. 

As Ben looked across at it, the formidable brute 
rose from the flagstones, placed its great paws on 
the marble rim of the basin, stretched itself 
leisurely, and glared in languid inquiry across the 
babbling water. Then opening wide its huge jaws, 
it yawned portentously. 

The black meantime went away with his torch, 
leaving the two captives to make each other’s better 
acquaintance in almost total darkness. Perhaps 
the tiger was hungry, but poor Ben did not now 


some years 


| feel much appetite for his cold mutton and barley 


cakes. C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Outcast and wary, but useful Dwellers in the Streets. 


“Can no one describe Constantinople without 


| telling of those everlasting dogs?” asked an impa 


“Can no one rest within 
its gates without having his first nights of sleep 
disturbed by the yelps and barks of the dogs in the 


| streets?” 








The answer to both of these questions must 
always be “no,” for dogs are so much a part of 
Constantinople’s life, 80 constantly before the eyes 
and ears, as to be a most striking feature of the 
city. 

These dogs are not dogs as we know them—not 
the household pets that lie in our laps and allow us 
to stroke their coats; not the creatures that share 
our sports; not the more formidable ones that 
guard our homes; not even the homeless, wander. 
ing creatures we sometimes encounter in the 
streets, who will come at a kind word from us, or 
eat the bones we throw them. Neither are they 
the savage, half-wiid dogs of the wolf or jackal 
family, that will sometimes attack strangers in 
remote districts. 

Very different from all these are those strange, 
outcast dogs, those “pariahs” of the East, whose 
thought seems to be, ‘You do not touch me, neither 
do I touch you. You do not notice me, neither do 
I notice you. I do not exist for you, neither do 
you exist for me.” 

This utter ignoring of each other by man and dog 
is remarkable. Ages of avoidance on the part of 
the Mohammedans, whose religion teaches them 
that to touch a dog is pollution, has taught the 
sagacious creatures to expect nothing else. 

In daylight they lie sleeping securely in heaps in 
the broken streets of Constantinople, for they know 
that no driver would allow so much as his carriage 
wheel to touch their bodies, and that po hand wil) 
ever be raised to strike them. Often, in driving, 
our wheels have come so close to them as almost to 
graze their backs, but not a muscle moved, not a 
head was raised, to avoid either wheel o: hoof. I 
had expected before going to Constantinople that 
perhaps it would not be safe to walk unprotected in 
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the streets because of the dogs, but they are as 
indifferent to pedestrians as to hoofs or wheels. 

You can walk quite close to them, and gaze as 
long as you like at these groups of dogs—they are 
always in groups—and they do not seem to know 
you are there. But beware—do not make the 
experiment of touching them. 

“IT wonder what he would do if I were to touch 
him ?’’ I said, reaching toward a large, yellowish 
creature just under my hand. 

“Better not try it,’ said the guide, hastily. 
‘‘He has never been touched by a human being in 
his life.” 

“Just let me stir him up a little with the point 
of my parasol. I should like greatly to see how 
he takes this new sensation of being touched:”’ 





Street Dogs of Constantinople. 


“No, no, you might have the whole pack upon 
you.” 

“Do you really think so?’ 

“I do not know. It has never been tried. I 
say they might spring upon you.” 

All this time, though we were so close, the dogs 
were yawning, or sleeping, or standing listlessly, 
not regarding us more than if we had been thin 
air. No friendly wag of the tail, no appealing 
glance for food, not even a growl, only absolute 
and complete indifference! What unnatural dogs! 
I never saw even one of them wag his tail. They 
seem to have but two interests in life—each other, 
and the food they find in the streets. 

Pariah dogs are described as lean and hungry- 
looking. But these, on the contrary, are rather 
heavy and fat. Though black and brown ones 
are among them, the usual color is pale yellowish. 
The coats are thick and woolly, and the nose 
pointed, and somewhat wolfish in appearance. 

They lie sleeping curled in heaps, like big yellow 
worms, usualiy in the middle of the streets in the 
midst of passing vehicles. Is this a reason or an 
excuse, for the broken pavements of Constantino- 
ple? Is it to make beds for the dogs? Two or 
three stones taken out here and there, make nice 
round holes for them to lie in—just the right size 
to fit a dog’s back! No matter if human beings 
are jolted into jelly in driving over such pave- 
ment—the dogs at least are comfortable. 

Many of the dogs, though not remarkably lean, 
have broken tails, or legs, or bitten ears, the result 
of their nightly street fights. And if among them 
two or three are more lean and maimed and bitten 
than the others, it is probably because they are 
hated by their fellows—pariahs among pariahs— 
and have fared ill in the midnight orgies and fights 
for food. 

For it is at night, when the Moslem city is 
unlighted and deserted, that these sluggish, sleep- 
ing lumps of dog-flesh waken up to the excite- 
ment of life. They start in packs, yelping and 
snarling, through every street of the town, and it 
is the cries of their fights and frolics that have 


caused them to be so anathematized by strangers | 


in the hotels. 

It is said by those who have studied the habits 
of these strange outcasts that they have certain 
“beats,” and woe to the dog of one ‘‘beat’’ that 
shall intrude into that of his neighbors! 1 watched 
for signs of this curious law among them, but 
could find no proof of it. 

The proprietor of our hotel, however, told me 
that he had many times watched one old yellow 
dog down by the Galata bridge, who constantly 
paced up and down before it, evidently a sentinel 
for his particular ‘‘pack.”’ If a single dog crossed 
from the Stamboul side to Pera, his warning bark 
instantly alarmed his whole pack, who, with 
fierce yelps and cries, promptly fell upon the 
intruder, and chased him back to his own quar- 
ters. 

There is one stage of his existence when the 
pariah dog is lovely, and that is in his puppy- 
hood. Never have I seen softer, rounder, downier 
little balls of dogs than these poor little yellow 
outcast babies, born in the streets. They play in 
and out of the holes in the pavements, where their 
elders lie sleeping, and look as innocent and lov- 
able as puppies of a high degree of breeding and 
civilization. 

Surely these little soft creatures would become 
amenable to kindness, and forget the long genera- 
tions of neglect which their ancestors have suf- 
fered. 

“If Turkey were not so far from the United 
States, I should like to take this little cream- 
colored fellow, for example, and give him good 
food and kind treatment, and bring him up away 








from the streets, merely to see what he would 
develop into.” With these words I stooped as if 
to touch the tiny creature. 

But at that moment two eyes in a dog’s head 
looked upon me, no longer with apathy. They 
were the eyes of the puppy’s mother. Poor gipsy 
mother—though but a pariah, she showed in the 
glance which she gave me that she loved her 
young one, and understood my wish to abduct it. 

In Constantinople, where no pile of filth is ever 
carried away, and street-cleaning is unknown, 
these packs of dogs are invaluable in preventing 
the spread of disease, for it is in the piles of filth 
that they find their food. 

Nothing seems too bad for them to eat—from 
putrid flesh to decaying vegetables. I had always 

believed that there 
were certain things, 
such as apple-skins 
and potato parings, 
that no dog, even 
though starving, 
would eat; but. I 
have seen the dogs 
_of Constantinople 
eat both. 

One day I watch- 
ed three large fel- 
lows fighting and 
snapping at each 
other over the half- 
rotted orange which 
the victor, standing 
proudly on top of 
the ash-heap where 
he had found it, ate 
finally with appar- 
ent relish. 

A Scotch lady 
who had brought 

her pet dog with her to Constantinople attempted 
several times to walk with it in the streets. ‘The 
pariah dogs continued to regard her with their 
usual indifference to human beings, but they never 
failed to lift their upper lips and display their 
teeth at sight of her fox-terrier, who, usually a 
brave little fellow, remained trembling with fear 
in the shelter of her cloak. 

Though the street dogs seemed to recognize her 
right to protect her pet, their expression plainly 
said, as they fixed their eyes upon the pet fox- 
terrier, ‘‘Ah, just let us catch you out alone, you 
little white stranger, and we'll show you what it 
is to venture thus into the ‘beats’ of Constanti- 
nople dogs !’” ELEANoR HopGens. 
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MIGNONETTE. 


Give me the earth, and I saiene heap 
A mountain from the plain; 
Give me the waters of the dee 
I might their strength restrain ; Fy 
But here a secret of the 
Betrays the daintier hand of God. 


Original. JOHN B. TABB. 


+e 


PILGRIMS AND CHOLERA. 


One day last: May, the European population of 
Jeddah was thrown into alarm by the unprovoked 
assault of a party of Bedouins upon four consular 
officers. 

The British consul and vice-consul, the Russian 
consul, and the secretary of the French consulate 
were strolling together just outside the town when 
they were confronted by eight Bedouins, who fired 
upon them without warning. The British vice- 
consul was killed, and the others were seriously 
wounded. A few days later, before the excite- 
ment occasioned by this occurrence had subsided, 
a Bedouin party burned the quarantine hospital 
in the outskirts of the town. 

These seem slight incidents, and far away, but 
they are of importance, both to Europe and 
America; for these Bedouin outbreaks are the 
response of fanatical Mahometanism to the efforts 
which Europe is making to fend off the cholera. 

Jeddah is an Arabian port on the Red Sea. 
Mecca, the holy city of the Mahometan world, is 
only sixty-five miles distant. Thousands of 
Mahometan pilgrims on their way to or from 
Mecca make Jeddah their landing-place; and at 
the opening of summer the town is thronged with 
them. 

They are suspicious and irritable, and resentful 
of anything that seems an interference with their 
religious practices. Herded together in large 
numbers, without regard to sanitary laws, they 
offer the most favorable conditions for the 
origination and spread of pestilence. 

The International Sanitary Conference last year 
recognized this peril, and declared that the only 
way to avert from Europe periodical visitations of 
cholera was to enforce sanitary regulations and 
maintain a quarantine at such places as Jeddah, 
where the pilgrims congregate. The hospital 
which has just been burned was established for 
this purpose by the Turkish government, under 
pressure from the European powers. 

Experience has shown that when the cholera 
enters Europe it is by way of Asia. Its origin in 
nearly every instance is directly traceable to the 
great religious festivals, Hindoo and Mahometan, 
at which vast multitudes of people are gathered. 
The worst cholera epidemics of the last century 
and of this, followed the great Hindoo festivals 
at Juggernaut and Hardwar. 

This was true of at least eight epidemics the his- 
tory of which is known. In each case the course 
of the disease could be traced from the point 





where it broke out among the throngs of devotees, 
along the lines which the pilgrims followed on 
their homeward march. 

The latest illustration of this tendency, the 
epidemic of 1892, is also one of the most striking. 
The epidemic began at Hardwar, on the Ganges, 
in April; spread rapidly into Afghanistan and 
Persia; appeared in Asiatic Turkey in July; 
raged with violence in Russia, in Germany,— 
especially at Hamburg,—in Austria and France; 
then appeared in England; crossed the Atlantic 
on steamers from Hamburg; followed its victims 
into New York bay; and was kept from securing 
a foothold in the United States only by the most 
vigorous quarantine measures. 

The epidemic in Egypt in 1883, which spread to 
southern Europe, was probably communicated 
from Mecca by way of Jeddah. The Mahometan 
pilgrims, ignorant and prejudiced, do not appre- 
ciate compulsory cleanliness. Careless of danger 
to themselves or others from the unsanitary prac- 
tices attending their great pilgrimages, they resent 
as sacrilege the regulations which medical science 
pronounces necessary. 

This explains the Bedouin outbreak at Jeddah. 
The Turkish government controls the town; and 
Great Britain, France and Russia, already asso- 
ciated in the attempt to secure a more humane 
administration for Armenia, de:nand the disarm- 
ing of the Bedouins, and reparation for the assault 
upon their representatives at Jeddah. 


* 
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FINIS. 


Love. » beating many burdens through the world, 

Came to the e place where burdens are laid down. 
stalling 3 she peseremed nee gptions hands for more, 

cine e past;” said one, “take now thy 
“cre 
Love, always humble, when most beautiful, 
if such guerdon to deplore, 

To whom the ros angel softly sighed, 

“The crown of loving is to love’ the more.” 


Original. CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


* 
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THE DUTY OF NEUTRALITY. 


President Cleveland has found it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, warning all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States to refrain 
from taking part in the disturbances in Cuba. 

The insurrection in that island is assuming for- 
midable proportions. There are in this country 
many persons, Cubans and others, who sympa- 
thize with the insurgents. The coast of Florida is 
conveniently near. 
which would make good hiding-places for parties 
that were waiting a chance to land on the Cuban 
coast. There have been reports of the departure 
of armed bodies of men from Key West, St. 
Augustine and other points, intended to reinforce 
the Cuban insurgents. These reports may not be 
well founded; but they suggest possibilities which 
the United States must avert, if it is to maintain a 
proper neutrality. 

The laws of this country forbid enlistment for 
warlike service against a country with which we 
are at peace, as we are with Spain; or the fitting 
out or arming of ships for such service; or the 
providing means for military enterprises to be 
carried on from the United States against the 
territory of such a government. 

These laws, the President declares, will be 
rigorously enforced. To that end collectors of 
customs have been .directed to observe special 
diligence, and a war-vessel is cruising between 
Florida and Cuba to prevent the departure of 
hostile expeditions from the United States. 

The principles of international law, so far as 
they regulate the relations which nations that are 
at peace sustain to those that are at war, consti- 
tute a kind of compulsory golden rule. That is to 
say, they require that the treatment which a 
nation, if engaged in war, would desire at the 
hands of nations with which it was at peace, it 
shall itself give to any other nation which is 
engaged in war; and that, if it fails to do this, it 
shall be forced to make reparation for injury 
sustained through its neglect. It cannot insist on 
one rule for others, and follow a different rule 
itself. 

When the United States was involved in civil 
war it held very clear ideas as to the duties of 
neutrals. It was greatly incensed when Confed- 
erate cruisers were permitted to be built in 
English shipyards and to sail from English ports 
armed and manned to prey upon its commerce. 

It insisted that the English government did not 
do its duty when it failed to prevent the departure 
of the cruisers. It demanded redress for the 
injury, and secured from the Geneva tribunal, 
seven years after the war closed, an award of 
fifteen and a half million dollars, in payment for 
the losses caused by its negligence. 

The Geneva tribunal confirmed the principle 
that a neutral nation must not permit a belligerent 
to fit out, arm or equip in its ports a vessel which 
it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to 
carry on war with a nation with which it is at 
peace; and that it must not suffer a belligerent to 
make use of its ports or waters as a base of 
warlike operations. 

It is true that the Cuban insurgents have not 
been recognized as belligerents, but they are 
virtually carrying on war against the government 
of Spain; and the sections of the Revised Statutes 
to which the President refers in his proclamation, 
clearly apply to such arms and expeditions ‘as 
might be sent from our ports to their assistance. 

It must be remembered that considerations of 
sentiment or sympathy do not affect the duty of 





There are sheltered inlets | 





neutrality. We may wish as much as we please 
that Cuba were a republic instead of a depend- 
ency of Spain; but the unanimous wish of all the 
people would not change the obligations of the 
United States government. The President's 
proclamation simply directs the enforcement of 
laws which are essential to the peace of nations, 
and which embody principles to which we appealed 
when a friendly nation permitted its ports to be 
used as a base for warlike expeditions against us. 


* 
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HUMBOLDT'’S RECEPTION. 


The late Professor Lincoln, of Brown Univer- 
sity, used to relate a striking incident for the sake 
of inspiring young men with a feeling of reverence 
for the masters of the intellectual world. It was a 
scene which he witnessed at Berlin when he was 
attending a session of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. 

A large company of learned men had gathered in 
a hand demic hall. The members were 
seated at a long table, at the head of which was the 
platform occupied by the officers. Professor 
Lincoln took a seat near the door, and listened to a 
paper which one of the learned men was reading. 

The door was quietly opened while nearly all the 
members were sitting with their backs to it. A 
venerable man, with stooping figure and an infirm 
step, softly crossed the threshold, and seemed 
anxious to avoid observation. One of the members 
at the table happened to turn his head, and caught 
sight of the visitor. Instantly he rose in his place. 

The president of the Academy, glancing across 
the room, also sprang to his feet. Then one mem. 
ber after another recognized the impressive face 
and figure of the old man who was quietly making 
his way toward the seat reserved for him, and 
before he had reached it the whole company were 
on their feet. The learned man who was reading 
the paper was silent, and officers, members and 
spectators remained standing until the aged visitor 
had taken his seat. 

The guest was Alexander Humboldt, then in ‘his 
eighty-eighth year, infirm in body, but vigorous in 
mind. The Academy paid him a unique tribute of 
silent reverence as the hoary leader of modern 
science. There was no applause when he entered 
the hall, and neither clapping of hands nor shuffling 
of feet when he took his seat. They stood in their 
places as though a king had come in among them, 
and then silently resumed their seats, and listened 
to the reading of the scientific paper. 

The veteran was deeply touched by this sponta- 
neous demonstration of respect and veneration 
from so famous a body of thinkers—the wisest men 
of his country. Even the American professor, 
who had never seen him before, knew from the 
brightness of his eyes and from the fine glow of 
enthusiasm upon his face that it was one of the 
happiest moments of his life. 

There was something almost classical in this 
reception of Humboldt by the Academy. In the 
best days of Roman history distinguished men in 
their old age were honored with similay manifesta- 
tions of silent reverence. 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


At a general election in England, a candidate 
personally unknown to the voters of a certain 
borough was asked by party leaders to stand for it. 
He belonged to a good family, and was a barrister 
of promise in London. His path to success was 
open, as the borough belonged to his party. But 
when he mounted the platform to address the 
electors, after a sentence or two he suddenly 
became pale and confused, his eyes fixed on a 
board opposite on which was scrawled with char. 
coal, “Forty pounds!” Ie stumbled through a 
short speech, and then hurriedly left the stand. 

A few days later he rose to speak in another 
town, and again the mysterious words written in 
black on the wall confronted him. Again he left 
the platform, and that night retired from the contest 
for the seat in Parliament. Not long afterward he 
disappeared from public life, and retired to an 
English colony where he hid himself on a ranch. 
The words, it was found, referred to a theft com- 
mitted in his youth, which he supposed had been 
forgotten. 

Alexis Piron, the French poet and satirist, sought 
for many years to obtain a seat among the Forty 
Immortals in the French Academy. He was recog- 
nized among the poets of his day, and was con. 
fident of his ultimate admission, when a vile ode, 
written when he was a boy, was brought to light, 
and he knew that the door of the Academy was 
closed in his face forever. 

In both of the great political parties of this 
country there have been instances of men eminent 
in mental ability, who have failed to receive the 
high political honors, because of the shadow of 
some fault or folly of their earlier days. 

Behind all the happiness of life, behind even 
God’s love, there is such a thing as law. “Who 
breaks it always pays the penalty.” God may 
forgive him, but the lines on his face, the taint in 
his soul, remain to tell of the vice of his early days. 


* 
> 





FOUND AT LAST. 


In the earlier days of the fame of the poet 
Whittier, when already his name was widely 
known and honored, but did not yet command the 
almost universal recognition it had won in his old 
age, a visitor to Amesbury occasionally had diffi- 
culty in finding where he lived. His house was in 
an out-of-the-way part of the town, and his name 
—pronounced by country-folk in two syllables 
instead of three—was not uncommon in the 
neighborhood. 

It is related that one admirer, after much search 
and many failures, made inquiries of a rural old 
gentleman of venerable appearance, who seemed 
to take a kindly interest in satisfying the querist, 
but suggested successively the dwellings of several 
Whittiers, who proved on further description not 
to be the one. 

At length the old fellow remembered with sudden 
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enlightenment that there was one Whittier more, 
and slapping his thigh, he drawled with deliberate 
triumph: 

“Naow I’ve got him, sure. You must mean that 
old bachelor man that lives with an old-maid sister 
daown by the Mills—he’s a Whitcher, too.” 

And this “Whitcher,” a despised bachelor and an 
afterthought, was indeed the right one. 


* 
> 





NAPOLEON AND THE SENTINEL. 


There is a well-known picture which represents 
Napoleon I. standing on guard on an outpost at 
night, with musket at his shoulder, while an unfor- 
tunate sentinel who has fallen asleep on his post 
awakes, sees the apparition, and gasps, “The 
emperor!” This picture has been regarded as a 
work of fancy, but it seems that there is some 
authority for a story that such an incident took 
place. 

A collection of military notes in French, called 
“Ephémérides Militaires,” the publication of which 
was begun in 1792 and continued until 1815, relates 
that on the night which followed the second day of 
the battle of Arcola, in Italy, in 1796, General 
Bonaparte, “indefatigable after the greatest 
fatigues, made a tour of the outposts of his army. 
He desired to inform himself as to the vigilance of 
his men and the movements of the enemy. 

“There he came upon a sentinel whom the excess 
of fatigue had utterly exhausted, and who lay 
asleep on the ground. General Bonaparte possessed 
himself cautiously of the man’s gun, and mounted 
guard in his place. 

“By and by the soldier, awakening with a start, 
recognized his general in the man who had dis- 
armed him, and cried out: 

“*T am lost!’ 

“*Reassure thyself,’ said Bonaparte to him, 
kindly. ‘After such fatigues as thou hast under- 
gone, it may be pardoned in a brave man to suc- 
cumb to sleep. But another time I advise thee to 
choose thy opportunity more carefully.’” 

If this incident actually happened, as may well 
have been the case, it is made plain from this con- 
temporary account that its hero was not yet an 
emperor, but simply a general. 


<o- 


POPULAR CRIMINALS. 


Not long ago, in one of our smaller American 
cities, a bank cashier was found to be a defaulter 
for a large sum—nearly or quite a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Previous to his fall he is said to 
have been the most popular man in the place, and 
“noted for his church work.” 

There was no question about this man’s guilt. 
Indeed, he confessed at once, and without reserva- 
tion. 

Now comes the remarkable part of the story. 
Despite his confession many peopie absolutely 
refused to believe him a thief. The jailer in whose 
charge he was put, flatly declined to lock him up; 
he took the defaulter to his own home and had him 
eat his meals there. 

The next day many of the leading professional 
and business men called upon him to extend 
their respects and their sympathy. His church 
associates did the same. Bonds to twenty times 
the required sum were offered to secure his release 
before trial. 

The tendency shown in this case is not uncommon. 
So long as a man has cheerful, companionable 
qualities, too many people are apt to pass by his 
serious defects. 

“Jim Fisk was good to the poor,” was the refrain 
of an old song by which a maudlin attempt used to 
be made to excuse the notorious railroad pirate. 
It is easy to be generous with what does not belong 
to one’s self. It is equally easy to use a character 
once gained to trade on for disgraceful ends. 


* 
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IMPORTANT OFFICE. 


Among the many anecdotes relating to the cele- 
brated Doctor Chalmers, an amusing one was once 
told by a gentleman on his return from his first 
visit to Edinburgh. 

He had heard a great deal about the wonderful 
oratorical powers possessed by some of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, and being anxious 
to hear and judge for himself, paid an early visit 
to it. 

Next to him satan elderly, hard-featured, solemn- 
faced man, who was leaning with both hands on a 
heavy stick, which he eyed with great concentra- 
tion of gaze, scarcely lifting his eyes from his 
absorbed contemplation of it. 

Soon the stranger’s attention was riveted upon 
the speaker who had opened the day’s discourse. 
The wonderful command of language which he | 
possessed, combined with his eloquence of style | 
and the peculiarity of his manner, excited the | 
listener’s curiosity to a great degree. “Can you) 
tell me who is speaking now?” he asked, eagerly, 
turning to the sober-faced old man beside him. 

“Who’s speaking now?” echoed the old man, 
lifting his eyes from the contemplation of the stick 
to fix them in contemptuous amazement upon his 
interlocutor. ‘That, sir, is the great Docther 
Chawmers, and I’m holdin’ his stick!” 





spec paieenciantsectachinns 
HOW SHE BEGAN. 


A writer in The Lady recalls the story of how 
Lady Hallé, the “violin queen,” began her career 
asa violinist. Her brother, it appears, was intended 
for the violinist of the family, while Wilma, the 
daughter, was to be made a pianist. The boy was | 
rather slow, however, while his sister was secretly 
full of desire to play the so-called more masculine | 
instrument. 

Sometimes when her brother was out of the 
house the little girl used to steal into his room, 
lock the door, and practise upon his violin. This 
had been going on for some time when one day her 
father overheard her. He listened a few minutes. 
His son—so he thought—had made very sudden | 
progress, and in his delight he ran up-stairs to | 
express his gratification. 

He rapped at the door. The music ceased. 





ise | 


| taught him that he was both known and unknown, 


| wrote his name. 


rapped again, and this time the door was opened; 
but instead of his son, there stood little Wilma, 
trembling, with the violin in her hand. The father 
was amazed and disappointed; but his artist’s 
feeling prevailed over his prejudice. He clasped 
the girl in his arms, and with tears in his eyes told 
her that henceforth she should have her own way, 
and he himself would be her teacher. 

The public of that day was quite unused to the 
idea of feminine violinists. Lady Hallé still enjoys 
telling about the “stony British stare” with which 
she was greeted in London. Now, thanks in great 
part to her, things are changed, and the sight of a 
young lady handling the king of instruments occa- 
sions no surprise. 


THE BURNING TREE. 


There has lately been added to the collection of 
plants at the botanic garden at Madras, India, a 
specimen of a strange tree. It is in size scarcely 
more than a bush, but other individuals of its 
species are known to have attained, in their habitat 
in the Himalayas, Burma and the Malacca Penin- 
sula, the dimensions of a large tree, from fifty to 
seventy-five feet in height. The Madras specimen 
is surrounded by a strong railing, which bears the 
sign, “Dangerous—all persons are forbidden to 
touch the leaves or branches of this tree.” 


It is, therefore, a forbidden tree in the midst of 
the garden; but no one is tempted to touch it, for it 
is known to be a “burning tree.” This name is a 
misnomer, for the.tree stings rather than burns. 
Beneath the leaves there are stings comparable to 
those of nettles, which, when touched, pierce the 
skin and secrete a fluid which certainly has a 
burning effect. 

The sting leaves no outward sign, but the sensa- 
tion of pain persists sometimes for months, and is 
especially keen on damp ae or when the part 
which has been wounded is plunged in water. The 
natives in the part of Burma where this tree grows 
are in such terror of it that they fly in haste when 
they perceive the peculiar odor which it exhales. 
If they happen to touch it, they fall on the ground 
and roll over and over on the earth with shrieks. 
Dogs touched by. oF nw ¢ and run, biting and tearing 
the part of their bodies which has been touched. 

A horse which had come in contact with a “burn- 
ing tree” ran about like a mad thing, biting every- 
thing and everybody that it could reach. ‘A 
missionary at Mandalay, who investigated a leaf 
of the past with his forefinger, suffered agony for 
several weeks, and for ten months suffered occa- 
sional darting pains in his finger. 


IRRESISTIBLE. 


An instance of unexpected outbreak of natural 
tendency is given in “Sunny Manitoba,” illustrative 
of the Indian’s inherent wildness and love of out- 
door life. A young Indian of more than ordinary 
ability was sent to McGill College, Montreal, to be 
educated for the ministry. He worked very hard, 
carried off many prizes, and distinguished himself 
in every way, as a student in the theological hall. 

Eventually he entered the ministry, became a 
popular preacher, and for twelve months everything 
promised well. But one Sunday evening he aston- 
shed the church officers by announcing, without a 





word of explanation, that the church would be 
closed for six months. | 

With resolute taciturnity he listened to remon- 
strance, and then hurried home. There he doffed | 
his clerical broadcloth, and at three o’clock the | 
following merning, was seen running through the | 
town, clothed in an Indian blanket with painted | 
face and a plume of feathers on his bare head. 

A party of the tribe of which he was a member | 
had arrived on that Sunday morning, and the sight | 
of their tepees, their instruments of fishing and the 
chase, had stirred the native blood in him, and he 
vielded to the overmastering temptation to cast in 
his lot with theirs. 

At the writing of the book the six months had 
not elapsed, and no one yet knew whether he would 
return to the pulpit. 


BEYOND DOUBT. 


Among the many good things told some years 
ago of Colonel Utley, well known as a Wisconsin 
editor, and also as the hero of more than one mili- 
tary story, is a little incident which illustrates his 
ability to make a good-natured joke. 


During the war, while Colonel Utley was in 
command of a Wisconsin regiment stationed in 
Kentucky, he attained some notoriety by allowing 
his men to harbor and —— a poor negro boy 
who had escaped from his master. The boy came | 
North, and the master brought suit for his value 
against Colonel Utley. | 

One day the colonel went from his home to | 
Milwaukee, and while there he met a friend who 
asked him how his case was progressing. 

“Very well,” replied the colonel. “I think I shall 
win it, although I have the smartest lawyer at the | 
Milwaukee bar against me.” | 

“Why, he isn’t our smartest lawyer, by any 
means,” said the friend, with evident surprise. | 

“Oh, certainly he is,” responded the colonel, with | 
conviction. 

“How do you know?” persisted his friend. 

“Know! Why, man alive, he acknowledged it | 
himself!” 





UNKNOWN AND KNOWN. 
Charles Sumner once had an experience which 


even in Boston. He was on his way, riding in a 
street-car, to attend a social meeting at the Church 
of the Disciples, to which he had been invited by 
the pastor, Dr. James Freeman Clarke, when two 
suggestive incidents happened. 


While in the car he asked a gentleman the exact 
locality of the church. The gentleman told him, 
and then said, “Are you a stranger, sir?” showing 
that there was a Bostonian who did not know Mr. 
Sumner by sight. 

But a boy in the car jumped out when Mr. Sumner 
reached his destination, and said: “Mr. Sumner, | 
will you please write your name in my album?” 
They stopped under a street-lamp, and Mr. Sumner 








A RARITY. 


A gentle pleasantry at the expense of one’s | 
critics can be forgiven its bit of sarcasm—especially 
when it shows more patience than malice. 


In the early days when Mrs. Julia Ward Howe | 
was becoming known as a public speaker, she met | 
with some opposition both among her friends and 
the people generally. 

Walking down Charles Street one day with a | 
friend, Mrs. Howe noticed the sign over the Chari- | 
pad Eye and Ear Infirmary, and read it over | 
slowly: 

“Charitable Eye and Ear—Can it be that there is 
a charitable ear in Boston?” 


}a rival. 


Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 251." Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U.S. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 265 Third Avenue, New York. [Adr. 
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**Health and Pleasure,"’ the New York Cen- 
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the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1 0c. in stamps. 
The S. H, & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 


“S.H.&M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 
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COPYRIGHT APPLIED FOR. 


Series, No. 3. (issued Oct., ’94.) 


of Needlework. 


samples of different kinds of work. 
A limited number of Prize Needlework 


Now Made in 75 Shades. 


New York. Boston. 





SUMMER NEEDLEWORK a new pleasure is added by having always at 
hand a companion book of instruction such as Barbour’s Prize Needlework 
It contains much valuable and recent informa- 
tion about Lace-Making, Embroidery, and all 
110 pages profusely illustrated with 


1 and 2, are still to be had. Price 10 cents each. 
Barbour’s Ulster Rope Linen Floss 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE. 


kinds 


That all 

your 

Linen 

Thread 

carries 

this Trade-Mark. 


Series, Nos. 


St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


tection against contagion. Its 
balsamic properties make it 


useful in irritated conditions of 


the skin. For 
Hair and Scalp it is without 
It removes dandruff, 


washing the 


allays itching and does not dry 
the hair, but leaves it soft and 
lustrous. 


2% Cents. All Druggists. 





“My Hair 


is my pride. It is nearly 
fifty inches long, of fine 
quality and very thick. 
When asked, as I am 
many times a week, how I 
preserve its beauty, my reply is 
always the same: ‘By using 
Packer’s Tar Soap.’ As a 
hair preserver and beautifier I 
would and do recommend it to 
all.”’"— From Boston's Leading 
Artist Model. 


je 

Complexion. 

‘I find it most refreshing 
and delicious for the bath. It 
gives one such a sense of 
exquisite cleanliness. I have 
used but two cakes and my skin 
has become soft and fine, and 
my complexion is greatly im- 
proved.”’—Latract jrom a re- 
cent letter. 


Sample, & cake, 10 cents, stamps. 





. 


| THE PACKER MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 2,985, 81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 18, 1895. 











OUR UNSEEN GUESTS. 


Where are all the fairies—fairtes that of old 


Danced pon the greensward, so the tale is told, 

Tripped their elfin measures over every hill, 

In the quiet moonlight, when the winds were still; 

Played their pranks, their merry pranks, on the rich 
and poor 

Knocking at the castle gate and the cottage door? 

Is our world too bustling? Has some less busy land 

Enchanted them away from us—the sunny, saucy band ? 


Watch you now and listen! On the flakes of snow 
Clinging to the crystal! points, swing they down below 
From some fairy country we shall never find, 
For its only pathway is the vagrant wind. 
With a pencil diamond -Gepee, on the window pane 
They leave their dainty calling cards—then are off again, 
Bro! meereg we frosty lace all the winter trees, 
Covering the naked roofs with velvet canopies. 
In the merry May-time, see them gaily swing, 
Cradied in the leaf-buds,—hammocks of the spring,— 
Bathing bright and early in the beaded dew, 
In their tiny bath-tubs—violets of blue. 

ear them ring and gaily ring all their floral bells, 
Carillons of crocus buds chiming down the dells, 
And when night =e them, watch them hide away 
In the curtained trillium, tired with their play. 
But Shongt: full of mischief, they are busy too, 
With their elfin duties, all the summer through : 
ey the clover, when the buds are sweet, 
Pulling down the rich heads of the yellow wheat, 
Making hay each sunny day in the meadows far, 
Hiding in the garden lot where the berries are, 
Helping gather in their store all the honey bees, 
Ripening the juicy fruit on the bending trees. 


Airy ships and fairy ships, gracefully they glide 

Down the winds of summer time, floating far and wide, 
And the merry fairies ali leave their toil and play, 

Slip aboard their tiny craft, and lightly sail away. 


Original. MILDRED MCNEAL. 
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BAREFOOTHOOD. 


How the mornings used to rise 
Just like music in the skies! 
How the first breath of day 


Not a trouble nor a care 

In the whole world anywhere! 
Just as light and gay and free 
As a bird that tops a tree; 


Just as full o ul song. 
Not a warbler Pe sees 
Praises God like foothood ! 


In the days of Barefoothood. 
Oh the soft, cool morn dew, 
Ere the days of sock or shoe! 
Of the sparkling spears of graze! 
e spar 8) 0! 
Miles and miles of cobweb ince, 
orning freshness on your face— 
Who'd forget them, if he could 
Dear old days of Barefoothood! 


Original. JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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THE VALUE OF CREDIT. . 


An anecdote has been recently told illustrating 
the benefit of mercantile character, which, espe- 
cially in a time of financial depression, is of more 
value than gold or coupons. 

Years ago a young man landed in London with 
nothing but a plan for securing subscriptions to a 
promising business enterprise, and a letter of intro- 
duction to fn eminent banker who was one of his 
father’s oldest friends. He needed credit, and 
could do nothing without it. So he presented 
himself and his letter to the banker, who asked 
him into his private office. 

There the Englishman put his friend’s son 
through a searching examination to see if he were 
worthy of confidence, and if his schemé should 
receive favorable consideration. Satisfied with 
the result of the interview, the gentleman offered 
neither aid nor the benefit of his name by 
taking shares in the corporation the young man 
represented, but simply said: 

“Meet me on ’Change at one o'clock to- 
morrow.” 

When they met, the city magnate took the 
unknown young man familiarly by the arm and 
walked up and down in sight of everybody, chat- 
ting with him pleasantly, and then said, “Good 
day!” The following noon the two met again, 
and walked together as before. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” asked 
the banker, with a shrewd smile a few days later. 
“Are you making progress in the sale of your 
stock ?”” 

“TI am,’’ answered the young man. ‘I don’t 
understand the reason why, but everybody seems 
willing to listen to me. I have done better than 
I feared. No one has given me a single rebuff.” 

The respectful and cordial personal considera- 
tion shown him by one of the most trustworthy 
moneyed men in London, put the stranger into a 
position where everybody had confidence in him. 
Those two interviews on ‘‘the street’’ gave him a 
standing which several years of mercantile strug- 
gle might not have achieved. 

Credit is necessary on ’Change, but character 
is better than credit. That is necessary every- 
where, especially religious character, which is the 
highest kind of personal credit. You might get 
advice from a few moments’ conversation with 
Baron Rothschild, and become rich. You may 
have an interview with a sincere Christian, and 
become good. 

Mr. Moody used to say that people came miles 





to see and hear him, hoping by so doing to 
become Christians, and that brief personal inter- 
views often led them to a religious life. Such is 
the power of all people eminent in good works. 
Christ knew what He was talking about when He 
spoke of drawing all men unto Him. To live so 
that a word uttered in an interview, or a prayer 
of ours may be of immeasurable value to the 
unhappy and the tempted, is no dream, but a 
simple and beautiful possibility. 





iia 
LINCOLN’S SELF-TRAINING. 


The following account of Lincoln’s early struggle 
for mastery of thought, told in his own language, 
may be of use to many young people. It gives the 
secret of the power of his simple style. In 1860 
Mr. Lincoln delivered a campaign address in Nor- 
wich, Conn. The Rey. John Gulliver, late of 
Andover Seminary, said that he learned more of 
the art of public speaking in listening to that speech 
than he could have learned from a whole course of 
lectures on rhetoric. He was so much interested 
in the masterly address that he asked Mr. Lincoln 
later where he was educated. We give the reply 
in Mr. Lincoln’s own words: 

Well, as to education, the newspapers arc correct. 
I never went to school more than six months in ~~ 4 
life. I can say this, that among my earliest recol. 
lections I remember how, when a mere child, I 
used to get irritated when anybody talked to me in 
a way I could not understand. do not think I 


ever got angry at anything else in my life; but 
peed always disturbed my temper, and has ever 
since. 


I can remember going to my little bedroom, after 
hearing the neighbors talk of an evening with my 
father, and spending no small part of the — 
walking up and down and trying to make out what 
was the exact meaning of some of their, to me, 
dark earings. 

I could not sleep, although | tried to, when I got 
on such a hunt for an idea, until 1 had caught it; 
and when I thought I had got it, | was not satisfied 
until I had repeated it over and over; until I had 
put it in language plain enough, as I thought, for 
any boy I knew tocomprehend. This was a kind 
of on with me, and it has stuck by me; for I 
am never easy now, when I am handling a thought, 
till I have bounded it north and bounded it south 
and bounded it east and bounded it west. 

But your question reminds me of a bit of educa- 
tion w Iam bound in honesty to mention. In 
the course of my law reading I constantly came 
upon the. word demonstrate. I thought, at first, 
that I understood its meaning, but soon became 
satisfied that I did not. I said to myself, “What do 
1 mean when I demonstrate, more than when I 
reason or were? 

I consulted Webster’s Dictionary. That told of 
“certain og pa “proof beyond the possibility of 
doubt;” but I could form no idea what sort of proof 
that was. I thought a os many things were 
proved beyond the po — 4 of doubt, without 
recourse to any such reasoning as 1 understood 
demonstration to be. 

I consulted all the dictionaries and books of 
reference | could find, but with no better results. 
You might as well have defined blue to a blind 
man. At last I said, “Lincoln, youcan never make 
a lawyer if you do not understand what. demon. 
strate means;” and I left my situation in Spring- 
field, went home to my father’s house, and stayed 
there until I could give any proposition in the six 
books of Euclid at sight. then found out what 
Snes meant, and went back to my law 

udies. 


* 





THE MOUND-BUILDERsS. 


Very interesting conclusions have been drawn 
from the recent study of the ancient mounds found 
along the course of the St. John’s River in Florida. 
Many articles of copper, stone, shell and earthen- 
ware, and a few of gold and silver have been dis- 
covered in these mounds. Some of the mounds are 
crowded with human skeletons, while others con- 
tain no bones. 


It is believed that the —- plates found in 
some of the mounds were made before Europeans 
visited this country. They are composed of native 
copper, some of which may have been brought 
from Mexico and Cuba, but most of which came 
from the neighborhood of Lake Superior. This 
proves that in prehistoric times communication 
and traffic must have existed across this country as 
far, at least, as from the lakes to the gulf. 

But the few articles made of gold and silver may, 
it is thought, be: far less ancient than those of 
copper, and may have been fabricated from metal 
obtained through the Spaniards. One reason for 
thinking that the prehistoric re who began the 
construction of the mounds did not know of, or 
employ, the gold sometimes found in the form of 
nuggets in Georgia, but depended for what they 
got on Spanish sources, is t no gold ornaments 
of native manufacture have been discovered in 
Florida farther north than Mosquito Inlet. 

It has been suggested that the little gold that did 
come into the hands of these people after the time of 
Columbus was probably obtained from a wrecked 
vessel on the coast. Spaniards kept a sharp 
outlook for gold and silver, and did not give the 
precious metals to the natives in r. 

A curious glimpse of the intellectual life of the 
Florida mound-builders is afforded by the discovery 
of certain earthenware objects that archeologists 
call “freaks” because apparently they served no 
Pen ape urpose, and were the result of mere 

eaks of fancy on the part of the makers. Some 
of these freaks are believed to have been connected 
with ceremonies, or ideas, relating to the dead. 

One singular custom appears to have been the 

ing or mutilating of pottery before it was 
buried with a human being, and Professor Holmes 
has suggested that the intention was to “kill” the 
vessels thus treated in order that they might 
accompany their deceased owners beyond the 
mortal world. 


* 
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FAT AND LEAN. 


At a popular summer hotel in the mountains a 
Yankee stage-driver was in the habit of complain. 
ing of the heavy burdens which his horses had to 
carry over bad roads. Lean and small of stature 
himself, he had a strong antipathy to fat men, who, 
in his opinion, should go on foot rather than over. 
weight good horse-flesh. The peculiarities and 
quaint sayings of this stage-driver were long 
among the stock jokes of the hotel. 


One evening a practical joker proposed a scheme 
for the next afternoon—the Fourth of July—which 
he thought would promote general merriment. 

He engaged a stage for a party of five, and asked 
old Sam, the driver, to drive it. A very large man 
himself, he induced four of the heaviest men to 
join him, but did not give their names to the driver. 

The joke was whispered about the hotel, and at 
the appointed hour all the guests were on the 
— eager for fun. The five fat men sat by 

emselves, the lightest weight being two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, and the total avoirdupois 
something over thirteen hundred pounds. 

Old Sam had received an intimation of what was 








in the air. Instead of driving up from the barns 
with a team of horses and a light stage, he app 

upon the scene with a pair of oxen and a long, 
heavy-wheeled truck, such as was used in the 
mountains for transporting logs. He had fastened 
to the long pole between the wheels five cross- 
boards for the accommodation of the fat men. 
Cracking his whip with a flourish, he nodded to 
the man who had engaged him, and remarked, 


mily : 
on am ready to take on the freight.” 

If a great shout of laughter rose from the piazzas, 
it was not at the expense of old Sam. The five fat 
men, instead of taking the drive, paid liberally for 
the privilege of withdrawing from the contract. 
No further attempts were made during that season 
to get ahead of the driver. 

ee | of the same kind is told at the expense 
of a well-known public man, who is remarkab) 
lean and almost cadaverous. He was in the bac 
room of a doctor’s office one day, when a newsboy 
opened the door and shouted : 

“Evening paper?” 

“No,” said the doctor; “but the man in the next 
room will buy one.” 

The boy, turning the knob of the door to which 
the doctor had pointed, opened a closet in which 
hung a huge skeleton. With a shriek of horror, he 
dashed out into the entry and ran down the stairs. 

The great man, entering the room, heard of the 
doctor’s prank, and thinking it a mean trick, opened 
the window and told the boy that he would buy a 

aper. 
. he newsboy, glancing suspiciously at the thin, 
bony figure in the window, called back : 

“No, you don’t! You can’t fool me, if you have 
got your clothes on!” 

Pl sg newsboy, like old Sam, had the best of the 

Ke, 
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HOME. 


The blackbird flits through the apple-tree shadows, 
Swiftly and surely, silent, alone; 

Then out past the hayfields and over the meadows 
He moves to a world that is all his own. 


Here his eyes are wild, as with hurried wings 
He gathers his store from the apple-tree ; 
He looks with distrust on the stranger, and sings 
No note of his pent-up melody. 
There he drops his wings with a joyful ery. 
And loosens his over-fearful breast ; 
He looks at the sky with accustomed eye, 
And the world is centred around his nest. 


Original. PHILIP HENRY SAVAGE. 
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MORE NICE THAN WISE. 


“It’s no more use to argue with what’s bred in 
the bone than it is to try to turn the Gulf Stream 
the other way by sticking an oar down,” said Cap- 
tain Hayford in a ruminating tone to the grand. 
children who sat with him upon the wharf. “Now 
your grandma is a terrible particular woman. She 
was born with the habit of cleanlinesa, and custom 
has developed it—abnormally, so to say.” 


The boys had noticed the old man’s dejected 
attitude, and wondered if some new system of 
housecleaning was being carried out. 

“Now Lam a patient man. I’m willing to be told 
to wash my hands before I touch the coal-hod, and 

in afterward, I’m willing everything on the 
stove should have a bath before a meal, and after- 
ward. I never have complained about sitting in 
the L part of the house and shutting up all the rest 
for company, or wiping my feet on four sets of 
mats on the ed to the table; but there are some 
things that do rile me a good deal.” 

The children were somewhat used te these out- 
breaks, and had learned the value of silent sympa- 





thy. 

Now what do you suppose I’m waiting down 
here for?” 

As no one could imagine, he explained: 

“I sent for a man to come this morning and take 
— those shed-room stairs and put up new ones, 
and I do declare your grandma set out he shouldn’t 
move them till she had scrubbedthem down! There’s 
the carpenter—I'’m paying him by the hour—sitting 
out there on the woodpile, waiting for those stairs 
to be washed. I dare say if you looked around 
you couldn’t find so much as an eye-winker dropped 
on them, anyway.” 

“Can’t the man do something else while he’s 
waiting?” asked the practical listeners. 

The old man smiled. 

“I dare say he could, sonny. Run up and tell 
him to be scouring his nails and putting chloride of 
lime on his hammers and saws, for no doubt he’ll 
be called on to do it.” And the old man crossed 
his limbs dejectedly, like one who had lost all 
spirit and courage. 


* 
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SAVING A LION’S LIFE. 


As the French authors paint him, the inhabitant 
of Marseilles is never to be diverted from his 
boastful self-possession, but he is not overbold. A 
Parisian writer tells this story: 


At a table-d’héte a Marseillais was seated near an 
old army captain, of apy -- appearance. The 
Marseillais was relating to a third guest his remark- 
able experiences in Algeria. 

“The very evening of my arrival at Algiers,” he 
said, “I took a walk on the Constantine road, and 
what should I meet in the path but a lion! I put 
my gun to my shoulder, pressed the trigger, and 
biff! the monster bit the dust. The ball had pierced 
his heart.” 

The old captain glared and fidgeted; and the 
Marseillais went on: 

“The second Amon when I went for a prome- 
nade on the Oran road, I met another lion, square 
in the path. It was but the work of an instant to 
put my gun to my shoulder, take deliberate aim, 
and fire. The lion fell dead; the ball had gone in 
between his eyes.” 

The old captain rose calmly and eyed the bold 
hunter. “If you kill another lion,” he said, “1 will 
= your nose.” He resumed his seat and his 
eating. 


is 

The Marseillaig did not appear to have heard the 
captain, and went on in the same tone: 

“The third evening, I took the B6ne road. I had 
not gone far, when 8 eennr ge an enormous lion 
coming toward me. p went my gun; I pulled the 
trigger—the cap snapped—it wouldn’t go off. I had 
barely time to save myself by flight to a neighbor- 
ing house!” i 
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ATTACKED BY DOGS. 


The Eskimo dog, although a most useful servant, 
is often treated with great cruelty by his master 
and punished heavily for slight offences. It is 
asserted, in excuse for this harsh treatment, that 
the dog will not work if well-fed and kindly used. 
Small wonder is it that such hard-worked, half- 
starved creatures sometimes become ferocious, as 
in the following instance, related in ‘“Hayes’s 
Arctic Boat Journey :” 

The dogs were howling piteously. They had 
been exposed to all the fury of the storm, with no 
opportunity to run about, and had had nothing to 
eat for thirty-six hours. 

or. e hunters to look after their teams, I 
returned to the hut. The blinding snow made me 
insensible to sreyees except the desire to get 
out of it; and thinking cf no danger, I was stoo ng 

in 


to enter the doorway, when a sudden noise be 





caused me to look around. There, close at my 
heels, was the whole pack of thirteen hungry dogs, 
snarling, snapping and showing their sharp teeth 
like a ve of ravenous wolves. It was fortunate 
that I had not got down on my knees, or they would 
have been upon my back. 

In fact, so impetuous was their attack, that one 
of them had already sprung when I faced round. 
I caught him on my arm and kicked him down the 
hill. The others were for the moment intimidated, 
but seeing that I had no whip and was powerless to 
do them harm, they again assumed the offensive. 
They were all around me; an instant more and I 
should be torn in pieces. 

I had faced death in various shapes, but never 
had I felt as then. My blood fairly curdled in my 
veins. Death down the red throats of a pack of 
wolfish dogs had something about it particularly 
unpleasant. I had not even time to halloo for help. 
To run would be the readiest means of bringing 
the wretches upon me. 

My eye swept round the group, and caught some. 
thing lying half-buried in the snow about ten feet 
distant. Quick as a flash I sprang, as I never sprang 
before or since, over the back of a huge fellow who 
stood before me; and the next instant I was whirl- 
ing about me the lash of a long whip, cutting to 
right and left. 

he dogs retreated before my blows and the fury 
of my onset, and skulked behind the rocks. The 
whip had saved my life. There was nothing else 
within reach, and it had been dropped there quite 
aeaneneny by Kalutunah as he went down to the 
sledges. 


_ 
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A LIAR REBUKED. 


Though very few people like to have an unpleas 
ant scene with others in a public place, there is 
always in such a place ready sympathy with any 
one who takes on himself to rebuke fittingly a 
piggish person. A Western paper relates an inci- 
dent of the sort: 


A man took a seat in a railroad car, and piled the 
seat at his side with bags and parcels. The car 
became crowded, and a gentleman asked the person 
in this seat if the other half of it was cours. 

“Yes,” said the other; “those things belong to a 
man who has just gone into the smoking-car, and 
he’ll be back presently.” 

The gentleman had reason to suspect the truth of 
this statement. 

“All right,” he said; “I will sit in this seat until 
the man comes back.” 

He proceeded to remove the bags and bundles, 
placing them on the floor or in the rack. The other 
man glared, but could say nothing. As a matter 
= fact, the “‘man in the smoking-car” was an inven- 
tion. 

By and by the owner of the bundles arrived at 
his destination. He began to gather up his effects. 

“Excuse me,” said the gentleman, “but you said 
these bundles belonged to a man who had = 
into the smoking-car. I shall consider it my duty 
to prevent you from taking them, since by your 
own statement they don’t belong to you.” 

The man became violent and abusive, but dared 
not lay his hand on the bundles. The conductor 
was called in. He listened to the statements of 
both men, and said: 

“Well, i will take charge of the bundles myself, 
and take them to the station in the city; and if no 
one else claims them papereme mad gs —indicating 
the man who had once repudiated their ownership 
—‘may have them.” 

Amid the laughter and applause of the passen. 
gers the man got off at the station, just as the train 
was pulling vut, without his baggage. He obtained 
it the next day, but was well punished for the lie 
he had told for the sake of monopolizing a seat 
that did not belong to him. 





— ss 
HUNG WITH BLACK. 


The darky has a sense of humor peculiarly his 
own, and by no means objects to a joke containing 
an allusion to the color of his race—provided he 
makes it himself. In a New York town which has 
a colony of colored people there is one big darky 
who has acquired considerable local renown for 
his taste in landscape gardening. 


Some time ago this man was employed in setting 
out shrubs on the lawn of a handsome estate. The 
master of the house was nowhere to be seen, and a 
number of the gardener’s friends were leaning 
comfortably on the fence at the foot of the lawn, 
watching the operations with absorbed interest. 

Another darky, who was driver for a physician 
living next door to the fine estate, looked curiously 
at this row of spectators, and then addressed the 
doctor, who was just getting into his buggy. 

“Doctor Wilson,” he said, solemnly, “dere’s 
somebody dead at Massa Jones’s, sartin sure.” 

“Deadi” echoed the doctor. ‘No such thing, 
Cesar. I should have heard of it if there had been 
any illness in the family.” 

“Well, sah,” said Cesar, pointing to the row 
of sable individuals who were hanging on the 
pickets, “if dere ain’ nobody dead to Massa Jones’s, 
sah, den w’at fer is all dis yer mournin’ strung 
along de fence?” 


owe 
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CONSIDERATE PATIENTS. 


Amusing if apocryphal stories are told of the 
extreme care for the feelings of their physicians 
displayed by some patients. One such tender. 
hearted man, seeing his physician coming along the 
street, slipped into a doorway to avoid him. 


“Why did you do that?” inquired his companion. 

“Well,” said the man, whose health had been 
— until within a year, “it’s so long now since 

*ve been sick, that I’m really ashamed to see him.” 

An instance of still ty delicacy is recorded 
of a man whose case had been pronounced hope. 
less by his physician, but who afterward regained 
perfect health. He met the doctor on the street 
some time after his recovery, and the latter had 
difficulty in making his former patient stop to speak 
with him. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the physician, 
bluntly. 

“Why,” returned the other, ‘‘you said I was 
dying, and I’m ashamed to have you see me alive 
and well!” 

Such tenderness as this merits the approval with 
which a quack is said to have commended a con- 
scientious swallower of his medicines. 

“Ah, my dear sir,” he said, with strong emotion, 
“you deserve to be ill!” 


* 


A KNOW-NOTHING JURY. 


The difficulty of impanelling a jury in the carly 
courts of Wisconsin may be seen from an incident 
related in “The Bench and Bar of Wisconsin:” 


Judge Irvin was on the bench, and a murder trial 
was pending. T. Long, familiarly known as 
“Lucy” Long, was under-sheriff. There was diffi- 
culty in getting a jury which knew nothing about 
the facts of the case. The regular panel had been 
exhausted, and a special venire had been issued, 
and was finally returned. 

“Well, Mr. Long,” asked the judge, “have you at 
last secured a sufficient number of jurymen who 
know nothing about this case?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the polite officer. “Six of 
them know nothing about this case, and the other 
six know nothing at all.” 
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MY FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR. 


I have a little neighbor 

Whom I can never see, 

Though he’s as cheery a little neighbor 

As any bird can be. 

He calls from out the orchard 

And the meadow filled with hay. 

Sometimes his voice sounds very near, 

Sometimes quite far away. 

And this is what he says to me, 

If I understand aright, 

“How do you do, this summer day?” 

Though he seems to say, “Bob White.” 
MARY SCOTT CHALFAUT. 


a 


PLAYING NEWSPAPER. 


It was such a rainy Saturday, and the boys 
were so disappointed, for they felt as if Saturday 
always ought to be a pleasant day. Herbert and 
Henry-and Ned were three brothers who lived in 
the village. They had come out, protected by 
rubber boots, coats, and umbrellas, to where Ben 
lived, on a farm, just outside the town. Ben was 
their cousin. They all went to the same school, 
and the day before they had planned to have such 
a good time, to-day, playing on the brook, up in 
the pasture. Now that was all spoiled. 

What was to be done? Fortunately there were 
many things which could be done, for Ben’s 
mother was just the nicest kind 
of a mother, who believed that 
when it rained on Saturday 
the boys should have any reas- 
onable amount of freedom in 
the house. So there was the 
big kitchen, the woodshed, the 
shed-chamber, and the barn to 
choose from. Which should 
it be? 

Finally Ben cried, ‘“‘Oh, I 
say, boys! Let’s play ‘News- 
paper!’ ”” 

‘How ?” and ‘*What’s that?” 
and: ‘‘How do you do it?” said 
the others. 

Ben was usually the one who 
invented new plays. This was 
very new. He had made a 
visit, during the last vacation, 
to his Uncle Edwin, who was 
the publisher of a paper in New 
York state, and had brought 
this idea of a new play home 
with him. 

“Oh, like this,’ he said. ‘I 
will be the publisher, because I 
learned how to do that down 
to Uncle Edwin’s. Herbert 
shall be the editor, because he 
knows how to spell better than 
any of the rest of us. Ned 
shall be the reporter, to pick up 
news, and Henry shall be the 
advertising manager. We must 
all write things for tle paper, 
in our own ‘departments,’ ’’— 
Ben was quite proud of his 
knowledge of that word,—‘‘and 
send them to Herbert to look over. Then I'll get 
a big sheet of paper, and copy them all on one 
sheet.”” 

“Oh, that'll be ever so much fun,” they all 
said. 

So the big table was pulled out into the middle 
of the floor, for the printing-office, and stocked 
with paper, pencils, scissors, pen and ink, and 
mucilage. 

Aunt Hattie was just as nice as she could be 
about helping them, and as she said the editor 
ought to have a quiet den—the boys didn’t quite 
know what that meant—to himself, she opened 
her own writing-desk in the sitting-room, and let 
Herbert work there. Henry set up his office on 
the side table in the kitchen, and Ned, not to be 
outdone, established himself in an armchair in 
the pantry, with the cake-board laid across the 
arms of the chair for a desk. 

There was some discussion at first what to call 
the paper. Ben thought first of The Republican, 
because that was the name of his uncle’s paper, 
but Herbert explained that this was not going to 
be a political paper, and they finally settled on 
The Independent Leader as a good name. 

Ben got a sheet of foolscap paper, and by the 
time he had ruled it, and printed his heading, 
material began to come in to him from the 
editor’s office. 

The heading of the paper was like this : 

THE INDEPENDENT LEADER. 
Published at Bowtown, Vermont, 
Every rainy Saturday. 
Ben Atkins, Publisher. Herbert Wells, Editor. 
Terms, 2 dollars a year. 
Editorials. News Items. 

Ben wrote very well, and quite fast, so that be 
was able to copy the pieces the other boys sent in, | 
and write some himself. What with thinking 
what to write about, asking questions of Aunt 
Hattie, looking up how words were spelled in the | 


dictionary, and then writing, the time passed 
so fast that, before they knew it, supper-time had 
come, and the paper was done. 

Here are some of the things that were in it: 

Editorial.—“This is the first number of the 
Independent Leader. We mean to make it a good 
paper, which folks will like to take. We mean to 
always tell the truth, which we think some other 
papers sometimes don't do.” 


account of some wild people in South America 
who live in little houses of skins, and eat raw 
clams. Ned contributed a column of news items 
which began : 

“Tt rains.” 

“Aunt Hattie says she is going to have Indian 
griddle-cakes for supper.” 

“The rain has made such a flood that the water 
in the river has come up so high that it has 
carried off the foot-bridge, and Uticle John has 
got to go way round through the village to get to 
the cow-pasture to inilk the cows.” 

The advertisements were various. The pub- 
lisher took a quarter of a column to advertise the 
new paper in. Some short notices were like these : 

“For sale.—A good, second-hand, elementary 
Arithmetic. Will be sold cheap, as the owner has 
no further use for it. Address ‘H.,’ Leader office.” 

“Lost.—A silver thimble. Finder will be well 
rewarded if left with Aunt Hattie.” 

Then there were many other good things. Henry, 
whose father was a doctor, wrote an account of a 
ride which he had made with him. Ned wrote a 
very little poem, which was much praised, and 
Ben wrote the first chapter of a novel which bade 
fair to be very interesting. The whole paper was 
read out loud at the supper-table, and, in spite of 





numerous comments, and some explanations, 


What 


ESTELLE. 
Little Estelle is French, and so 
She cannot speak like us, you know; 
And if you asked, “How do you do?” 
She’d shake her head and smile at you. 
But she can jump, and run, and play, 
And leap and chatter all the day, 
And give her skipping-rope a twirl, 
Like any other little girl! 

AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 


* 
oo 


TWO STORIES. 
Mary's Story. 

O mother! I’ve had the most beautiful time! 
Stella’s house is the loveliest place in the world. 
I wish you could see all the fine things. 

Theré is such a splendid piano in the parlor, and 
Stella’s mamma played to us, just the sweetest 
music you ever heard, I thought, but Stella didn’t 
care anything about it. She takes music lessons 
and practises an hour a day, and she hates it! 
Just think of it! I know I should love to learn to 
play the piano. 

You ought to see Stella’s room with all her 
books and playthings. I just wanted to sit-down 
and read the whole time, but of course that 
wouldn’t have been polite. Stella says, she 
doesn't like to read! Isn’t it strange? We played 
with the dolls, and they have trunks full of the 
most beautiful clothes, silk, satin and lace. Oh! 
you can’t imagine! 

It didn’t seem any time at all till supper was 
The table was 








| 
| ready and we went down-stairs. 


set with the loveliest dishes—I was almost afraid | 
to handle them for fear I should break something. | come home. 


There was a servant to wait on the table and | 
Stella’s mamma was dressed so nicely, and had | 
on such sparkling rings, and her hands were so 
| white and pretty. 





| I wasa little afraid of her papa, for he didn’t | 


Herbert, who was older than the other boys, | 
and read more, also wrote a very interesting | 








every one said how good it was, and what a nice 
time they had had. When the three brothers 
went home they carried the paper with them to 
read to their father and mother. 

And after that there was no more popular play 
for a rainy day, for a long time, than ‘News- 
paper.”’ Five numbers were made a volume, and 
The Independent Leader flourished, at different 
times, so well that it reached Volume VI. or VII. 
before the boys had outgrown their interest in it. 

Max Bennetr THRASHER. 


aiding 
SATISFIED. 


They told them that out in the country 
The birds sang away in the trees, 
And they talked of the upspringing clover, 
And the green country lane and the breeze, 
Of the red roses twining at random 
And the buzz of the bright humming-bee. 


But they stood in the street there and listened 
To a city bird singing along, 

With a glad, giddy rapture of springtime 
Persistent and shrill in the song; 

And the hair from their foreheads was lifted 
By the city breeze, fragrant and strong. 


They told them that out in the country 
The wild flowers bloomed on the hill, 

And the voice of the stream in the woodlands 
Rang riotous music at will, 

And the blue sky, oh, out in the country, 
You could drink the blue sky to your fill. 


But right down at their feet in the city 
A clump of small white flowers grew, 
And the splash of the far distant fountain 
Bore a nete that was tremulously new; 
And the blue sky—oh, up o’er the housetops 
Was there ever a heaven more blue? 
LouIsk R. BAKER. | 








did she catch? 


smile and look pleasant at us, but ate his supper | 
quickly and went out. 

I was so sorry when seven o'clock came and I 
had to come home. I think Stella ought to be | 
the happiest ‘ittle girl in the world. 


Stella’s Story. 


I’ve had the loveliest time! and 3 


O mamma! 
Mary’s home is just the pleasantest place! 

Her mother is as kind as can be and her grand- | 
mother is such a pleasant old lady, and oh! her | 
baby brother is so cute, worth a thousand of my 
dolls. 

We played in the attic, and it is the grandest 
playroom, such lots of things to dress up in and 
play keep house with, and there was a splendid 
swing there, too. 

The supper was the nicest I ever ate, baked 
sweet apples and brown bread and milk, and the 
most delicious pumpkin-pie! I wish our cook 
could make things half as good. | 

After supper we sat on the rug before the fire- | 
place and roasted apples. The room was s0| 
pleasant in the firelight, and Mary’s grandmother | 
sat there with her knitting, and her mother held | 
the baby, while her father popped corn for us and | 
cracked butternuts. 

I heard such soft, sweet strains of music once 
in a while. Mary said it was an Aolian harp 
her mother fixed in the window, only a thread of | 
sewing-silk and a couple of tooth-picks. Think 
of it! The wind made just the sweetest music on | 
it, better than any piano. 

Her grandmother was just telling us the lov eliest | 
story when Josephine came for me. I did hate to | 
I think Mary must be the happiest | 
| girl in the world. W. BAKER. 





MATTIE 
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Lovise (aged four) : 
strings, and please tie ’em in a Psyche knot !”’ 


“Please tie my bonnet- | 


| Virginia, Se otland, 









Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL BANQUET. 


At this banquet are seated one hundred guests, 
all eminent in the history and development of 
America 

First Table. 

1. The Genoese sailor to whom we are most 

ee bted. 
. The Revolutionary general whose grave could 
eet be found when Congress wished to put a 
monument over it. 
. The most truthful of juvenile tree-trimmers. 
. “Old Hickory.’ 
. “The Wizard of Menlo Park.” 
. “The Jean Ingelow of Ame rica.” 
- “Old Benge and Ready.’ 
. “Black Dan.’ 
. He who discovered his burial-place. 
“The Sage of Monticello.’ 
The most successful kite-flier in America. 
“The Old Man Eloquent.” 
“The Quaker Poet.” 
. “The Lady Rebecca.” , 
. “The Nation’s Guest.” 
3. “The Pathfinder.” 
7. “The Nation’s Elder Brother.” 
. “The Great Pacificator.” 
. The builder of the tree-dam in the Mississippl. 
. The commander of “The Ragged Grenadiers.” 
. “Unconditional Surrender.” 
22. The inventor of the cotton-gin. 
23. The chief who never sleeps. 

24. The leader of the Green Mountain Boys. 

25. He who was lashed to his vessel’s mast while 
he directed a battle. 

26. He who saved the day by a twenty-mile ride. 

27. “Old Put.” 

28. “The Inventor of the Magnetic Telegraph.” 

29. He who said, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death,” 

pe. “The Hero of Quebec.’ 
He whose life was Lovee 
es Ses Indian princess. 

$2. The first English tobacco 
smoker. 

33. “The 
France.” 

MM. The “Easter Sunday Dis. 
coverer. 

35. He who said, “Go West, 
young man.’ 

36. “The Great Admiral.” 

37. She whose ewels were 
pledged that America might be 
discovered. 

38. The first American author 
recognized at home and abroa‘. 

39. The builder of the Biook- 
lyn Bridge. 

40. The Indians’ Quaker Broth. 
er. 

41. He who first sailed around 
the world. 

42. He who said, “Don’t give 
up the ship.” 

43. “The Plumed Knight.” 

4, “Old Tippecanoe. 

45. The author of 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

46. He who said, “We have 
met the enemy and they are 
ours.” 

47. “The Little Giant.” 

+ 48.“The Bayard of the South.” 

49. He who said, “Millions for 
defence, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

5. “Light-Horse Harry.” 


2. 
CHARADE, 


No one says she’s handsome, 
No one calls her homely, 
No one says she’s ugly, 
But none havecalled her comely. 
Just mediocre in the main, 

She is not vain. 


Re Be Sewn 
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Father of New 


“Unele 


Not enough for anger 

But too much for love. 

Friendship is in danger 

If we risk a move. 

A disagreement, just a “spat,” 
*Tis only that. 


One who bring | an action 

In a court of law. 

Lawsuits have attraction 

For a client raw. 

The judge’s charge may bring him joy, 
Lawyer's annoy. 





3. 
BEHEADED BLANKS. 
I shall —— in this litle room, ——, if you do 
a open the —— door. 

2. I thought I heard something —— into the 
water, but it was only the —— of fhe little waves. 
Then I heard the snap of a whip —— against an 
—— tree, and saw my friend approaching. 

3. —— lend me money enough to pay the ——, and 
80 my financial c ondition. 

4. “Against the —— of yonder cataract, —, do 
you see a bright —— of sunlight?” “——, we can 


see it.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cat, nip, catnip. 


2. P 
T I E 
P I s. 2.-@ 
E WN D 
« 0 T 
0 A T RK B A T 
« A M So @ & & T A BO O 
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8. Chained (head in C) 

4. 1. He laughs best who laughs last. 2. A friend 
| in need is a friend indeed. 3, All is not gold that 
| glitters. 4. A stitch in time saves nine. 5, Look 
| before you leap. 6. A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps. 

5. A balloon. 

6. 1. Mad, a, gas, car— Madagascar. 
caprice. 

7. Connecticut, Sicily, Delaware, Ireland, China, 
uebec C ity, C uba, Siam, Korea, 


2. Cap, rice— 


Poland, Switzerland. 
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YUCCA. 


Dismal and desolate and gray, 
Pale sage and dusty alkali, 
The level prairie sweeps away 
Unbroken to the dreary sky. 
From sky to sky unbroken, saye 
For one long pile of rock and sand, 
That seems the lone neglected grave 
Of some dead Titan of the land: 
No life, but when in stormy flig 
The dancing whirlwinds ¢ pig? the air, 
Or starved gaunt wolves that prowl at night 
How! hideous prayers to famine there. 
Yet see, on those forsaken wolds, 
Glad sign of Nature’s sweet caress, 
How fair and pure one flower unfolds 
The glory of its loveliness. 
A slender spire with pendent bells, 
Ctust’ring in ivory whiteness, hung 
Whence fragrant breath Rarseanioes’ wells 
Like dreamland melody unsung. « 
What waste so utterly forlorn 
But bears the All-Creator’s sign ? 
What life so left to human scorn 
It owns not something still divine ? 
Original. FRANCIS DANA. 


ee 
UNEXPECTED VISITATION. 

Some years ago, three young men were camping 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, killing deer, fish- 
ing and cooking delectable food. One day, it hap- 
pened that one of them had twisted his ankle, and 
the others went hunting without him. As he could 
not move about, he was naturally somewhat bored, 
and after reading awhile, in the shade of a tree, he 

fell asleep. Thus he tells what followed: 


I woke up with a start, and the feeling that 
something was about to happen. Something had 
happened. Fifteen Indians sat in a half circle 
about me, waiting for me to stir. 

They had fixed upon me their fifteen pairs of 
black, beady eyes, and not one of them moved a 
muscle. Al) of them had guns and, what was more 
important, eack had presumably two sound legs, 
whereas I was handicapped by my lameness. 

I looked at them, and they continued looking at 
me. A lightning express of speculation ran through 
my head. I remembered that the deputy sheriff of 
the nearest settlement had aa | shot an Indian by 
accident, and that the tribe had sworn to have his 
sealp Did I look like the deputy sheriff? Was it 
my scalp they wanted? 

heir eyes never wandered, but mine did; for I 
could not help glancing at my gun, at least fifteen 
feet away, and at the spot where a big Indian sat 
compose ly on my cartridges. Finally one buck 
made a remark. 

“Fish-hook?” said he. 

“No,” said I, “no fish-hook.” 

Silence again, for fifteen minutes. Then another 
indicated by a glance a piece of venison Reeve te “P 
ina tree, and grunted his approval of it. 1 nodde 
and he rose, solemnly took it down and laid it on 
the ground beside him. 

A little, boyish fellow, with eyes more restless 
than those of the others, removed his gaze from me 
to a greasy piece of red flannel beside me, with 
Which one of our men had been cleaning his gun. 
I took it up, and held it out to him, and he accepted 
it with outward composure and, I have no doubt. 
inward rapture, Then we had another period of 
silent reflection, and they rose, stalked solemnly 
away to their horses tethered’ in a neighboring 
grove, and rode off. They had made me a highly 
conventional social visit. 


<-e- 


FULL OF WONDER. 


Mrs. Paton, the Scotch missionary’s wife, in one 
of her letters from the New Hebrides, humorously 
describes the simple-hearted astonishment of the 
natives at some of the wonderful things shown 
them by their new teachers. 


Two rooms have been added to our island home: 
one a little study, which has to serve also as a 
drawing-room. The Aniwans call this the Great 
House, and are perfectly lost when they get inside, 
four rooms being quite too much for their compre- 
hension. And although they saw them being 
built, they ask in each room, with bewildered 
faces, whether they are north, south, east, or west. 

Sometimes we have to take them through the 
house several times in a day; and it is genuine fun 
to watch them—a perpetual play, without the 
wickedness of attending theatres. Some of the 
scenes are truly dramatic. One fellow, the other 
day, got so fantastically excited, when I set the 
sewing machine going, that he performed a war- 
dance in the middle of the floor, flung his arms 
all about, and called lustily for his dead father. 

A skeleton timepiece, under a giass shade, 
comes in for a large amount of interest. They will 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff. allays irrita- 
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Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- TOOTH 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 | SOA | 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band | BY FAR THE BEST 


Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. dentifrice; antise 
—harmless—effective. Nosoapy taste. A trial will make 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams &t., Chicago. | you its lasting friend. Substitutes are not “as good.” 
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It quenches your thirst R.H. Ingersoll & Bro.,65 Cortlandt St.,N.Y¥.City. 
That’s the best of it. 
Improves your health 
That’s the rest of it. 
A 2% cent ST rnpen fom tT oC titres Oc, Faia, 


Save money! Makes 
OWN mone? printing for 
Type-setting 

oo printed rules. 
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1,500,000 IN USE. 
Rushforth Hair Curling Pins 


are the SEMPLEST and 
EST contrivance for 
CRIMPING 
CURLING or 

FRIZZING 
ever used. Small, compact. 
sinurs ready. Complete set 
of six, pins sent prepaid for 
i fix sets 75c- gents 
wanted Sere G3 4c- for terms & sample, 
Tue RusHrortH Pin Co, Lawrence, Mass. 
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stand and watch the pendulum go for ever so long, | 


and ask all sorts of questions. -“The path of the 
sun” was what they called it, after we had ex- 
plained how the hands and figures indicated the 
sun’s course in the heavens. 

Yesterday | tried to explain that it was the earth 
and not the sun that was —* round, but was 
promptly informed that I was a liar 


2 


BADLY BROUGHT UP. 


The New York Tribune prints the following 
little story of a foolish mother and a saucy child: 


Little Isabel’s mother had very injudiciously 
allowed the child to drink weak tea with her meals 
instead of milk. One day Isabel was taken out to 
lunch at a friend’s house, and the friend, never 
dreaming that a child could drink anything other 
than milk, placed it before her in a broad, low, 
fancy cup. The child gazed at the milk in silence 
for a while, and then astonished her hostess by 
remarking disdainfully, “I are no cat.” 


<e ——— 
ENDED WITH A PUN. 


The Washington Star cites what it calls another 
instance of woman’s skill in having the last word. 


“The ostrich is a foolish bird,” a gentleman was 
saying. “When it sees an enemy coming it sticks 
its head into the sand instead of running aw ay. . 

“Oh, well,” said his wife, “that’s its nature. 

“T know it. But just the same it isn’t logical.” 

“Oh, yes, itis, my dear.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“It’s ornithological.” 


Shae PIERS ve 
“SUPPOSE,” said little Mabel, “that our pug 


should try to follow his nose; would he run down 
his throat, or would he turn a back somersault?” 

























| The New Companion 

| DEWING MACHINE 
i] We *19.00 
| Pay ve 
Lee As 
: Freight. oon 
: ® the 
‘| Warranted. Best. 


Has Oak Case; Monitor Top; 
High Arm; Full Set of Latest 
Attachments, Nickel-Plated ; 
Five Drawers; Latest Style 
‘Wood-work ; Spring Tension 
Cylinder Shuttle; Automatic 
Bobbin Winder; Self setting 


@ 


Perry Mason & Company, Paris, ME., June 4, 1895. 
Sirs :— The NEw ComPaNion Sewing Machine I sent for came in due season. My wife has thoroughly 
, tried it and is pleased beyond expression. She says she ‘‘ would not sell it for thirty dollars if she couldn’t get another.’ 
It is so simple, and runs so easily, it is nothing but a pleasure to use it. We cannot say too much in its praise. 
Yours, WaLTER E. TWITCHELL. 


for 
Five Years 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We will deliver the NEw CoMPANION Sewing Machine, freight prepaid, to any railroad freight office east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for $19.00. Or at any railroad freight office west of the Rocky Mountains, for $22.00. 


Publishers THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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SPIDER ARCHITECTURE. 


No one who has spent much time in the country 
can have failed to observe and admire the beau- 
tiful webs of the little garden spider. These webs, 
circular in outline, with radiating threads running 
from centre to circumference and supporting a 
system of concentric lines, are regarded by natu- 
ralists as the highest architectural achievement of 
spiders. The maker of the web sits at its centre, 
where the slightest vibration caused by the strug- 
gles of an entangled victim is instantaneously felt. 
The threads are so fine as to be almost invisible in 
some lights, and at the same time so strong that no 
insect not too powerful for the spider to overcome 
is able to break them. 


The great ingenuity and rfection of these 
geometrical webs naturally give rise to the ques- 

on, How did the spider learn the art of making 
them? The naturalist is not satisfied with the 
reply that it is a matter of instinct. He finds that 
there are wide differences among the webs of differ- 
ent spiders, and his observations lead him to think 
that he can discern a sort of progress, which he 
_ evolution, in the art of web-making among 
spiders. 

The common house spider spins a web quite 
different from that of the — spider. The 
house spider’s web consists of a silken tube hidden 
in a dark corner with an irregular sheet of closely 
woven meshes spread before it. The tube is the 
spider’s lurking-hole and place of refuge; the out- 
spread web is its snare. 

The wolf-spider makes a tubular hole with a 
hinged door for a refuge, and spreads no snare. 
Still another species of spider constructs a far 
simpler tube of silk without any lid or door. 

Now, according to the view of a distinguished 
English naturalist, Mr. R. I. Pocock, these differ- 
ent kinds of webs or nests represent so many 
stages of development. He thinks that at the 
beginning the only kind of web that any spider 
knew how to spin was a simple cocoon intended to 
protect its cage. Then a web for the protection of 
the spider itself from its enemies was woven 
around the cocoon. This web had an opening for 
ingress and egress, and such webs, intended for 
use only during the time that the eggs are hatch- 
ing. are still spun by some kinds of spiders. 

he next step was the development of a snare. 
It has been ———_ that this may have resulted 
from the accidental spinning of threads over and 
around the opening of a tubular retreat surround. 
ing a cocoon. This was further developed in the 
pg te net of the house spider, and it reached 
its highest form when the — spider learned 
to construct its beautiful radiated web. 

One may trace in all this some resemblance to 
the progress of architecture among men. The 
earliest representatives of the human race were 
content to dwell in caves and rudely constructed 
huts. And to-day there are savage tribes which 
have not advanced much farther in this respect. 
Then more elaborate dwelling-places, and build- 
ings intended for other purposes, were constructed 
until, by successive steps, we have arrived at the 
temples, palaces and houses of civilized life. 


+ 





PRACTICAL JOKE. 


McDonald Clarke, who was known by the New 
York of fifty years ago as “the Mad Poet,” died the 
victim of a cruel and senseless practical joke. So 
long as there are still persons cowardly enough to 
join in such base hoaxing, his story should be read 
and remembered. 


He was of an exceedingly simple and unsus- 
pecting nature, one of those whom all despised for 
“believing anything.” One day he burst into the 
room of an artist friend, and exclaimed: 

“T am going to be married!” 

“What is the name of the lady?” asked the 
friend. “And when is the marriage to take place?” 

“The time is not definitely settled,” said Clarke, 
“but itis coming off soon. The lady is the daughter 
of a well-known bank president, and quite wealthy. 
The mother evidently, from her manner, qui 
approves of the engagement.” 

ome young men who had heard these stories, 
and who knew Clarke’s vivid imagination, deter- 
mined to treat the whole thing as a joke. They 
wrote him a letter, and signed it with the name of 
the young lady’s father. In this letter, much 
admiration was expressed for the genius and = 
character of Clarke, and stress was laid upon the 
fact that an alliance with him might be considered 
an honor to any family. 

The father added that he wished the wedding to 
be conducted in a suitable style. He could not 
offer Clarke a loan, he said, and suggested 


groom should make out a note for a given time, 
and present it at the bank to be cashed. 

Absurd as this proposition was, Clarke prepared 
the note, in good faith, and sent it in to the presi- 
dent, who became very angry, and pronounced the 
whole thing a vile imposition. He even went fur- 
ther, and declared that no one but a madman could 
be so imposed upon. 

Clarke had too sensitive a nature to rally from 
the blow. He rushed 7 out of the bank and 
was found by a watchman, that night, on his knees 
in St. Paul’s churchyard. He was taken to a place 
of confinement and locked up, and there, before 
morning, he died. 


* 
+ 





SMALL SALARY. 


In former times Presbyterian congregations in 
the north of Ireland were not, as a general thing, 
very liberal in their payments to their ministers. 
In one such congregation there was a well-to-do 
farmer, who cultivated several acres of ground 
and was the owner of numerous flocks and herds. 

This man was in the habit of contributing two- 
and.six-pence a year toward the support of his 
church, and even that pone with a grudge. One 
year, when he was asked for it, he grumbled as 
usual, and finished by saying: 

“This preachin’ ought to be unco’ good, for it’s 
unco’ dear!” 
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more dignified course, that the prospective bride. | 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 
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It Induces Sleep. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., 
says: ‘‘It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
motes digestion.’’ 














RUN 
winted LPH CYCLES easy 
everyw andsomest, est grade, 
fastest; 16 ae Ibs. High- 
est Award World’s Fair. 
Overland Cycles, all 
a sizes, $40 to$75. Others 815 
up. Cata. free. Estab. 1864. 
Mazard & Co., 
Mfrs., » @St., Peoria, Il. 
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GRANUM 


; Is Universally Acknowledged 


‘The STANDARD and the 
BEST prepared 


FOOD 


‘For INVALIDS & Con- 
: valescents, for Dyspeptic 
; Delicate, Infirm, & Aged 
persons. PURE, delicious 
nourishing FOOD for 
Nursing -mothers, Infants 
tand CHILDREN. It is 
recommended by eminent physicians 
and endorsed by all who use it. Often 
: it is the only Foop the stomach will 
tolerate when LIFE seems depending 
2? on its retention. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


« Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons.New York. 
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Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


CoOcoAs an CHOCOLATES 


- On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 

Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 

IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


\Caution: In view of the 


many imitations 
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of the labels and wrappers on our 

ods, consumers should make sure 
t our place of manufacture, 

namely, Dorchester, 

is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





True merit is counterfeited. 


IMPERIAL; 











| THE Nickel-Plated) 
™ DANDYY xgniFe HANDLE 


WITH EXTENSION BLADE. 
Send 13 2-cent 
sta ape Sor 
Sample 
(Extra Blades 
10 cents each.) (Cut X¥% Actual Size.) 

Can be moved in or out to obtain just the cutting 
length desired. A very convenient knife for cutting 
leather, cloth, paper, wood, fruit, vegetables, etc.; 
useful alike in the factory, office and kitchen. 

CO., 4 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


TTELEGRAPHY 


is a pleasant and profitable trade which is 












easily and quickly learned, For almost 25 

Years we have been teaching men and boys 

and placing our graduates in the railway service. Have 
so placed thousands and can do the same by you if you | 

give us the opportunity. Do you know that nine-tenths 
of the Presidents, Managers and Superintendents of | 

American railways commenced as telegraph operators? 
Your chances are just as good. It don’t cost much to | 
learn. Our tilustrated catalogue will tell you all about it. | 
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VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
ROOT BEER Patch’s Novus 


One Cent a Glass. 












3 : ROOT BEER 
82 TABLETS 

Ses Beats Them All. 
233 One of Patch’s No- 
BOS vus Root Beer Tab- 


lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 
Beer immediately. 
No yeast! No fer- 
mentation! No al- 
cohol formed! Buy 
of your druggist or 
send 1 2c. for 1 bot- 
tle. Agents wanted 
in every town. 


Counterfeits spring from a low ideal. | 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Ice Cream 
At Home—~ 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
be produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 
when it can be so easily prepared at home at half 
the expense. Buy a White Mountain Freezer and 
you will have the latest and best improvements. 





| ** Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 


Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address, 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER C0., - - NASHUA, N. H. 
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a Se 
Send SIX Cents in stamps and a Copy will 
besent. CHAS. S. FEE, 


NORTHERN Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
PACIFIC R. R. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DURING THE HEATED TERM 





Keep the blood cool and the brain clear by using 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
The most agreeable and refreshing remedy for 

the cure of Sick Headache, Constipation and Dis- 

ordered Stomach. It allays Fevers, reduces tem- 
perature and keeps the body in health. 
50c. and $1.00. All Druggists. 
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tirely controlled last season. 
being troubled in the least. 
t, Gloversville, N. 


“For a week I suffered as usual. 
was truly wonderful. 





Hay-Fever Season 


is rapidly approaching, and all sufferers who dread the summer 
months should know that hundreds and thousands of fellow- 
sufferers have found relief and a cure in Dr. Hayes’ treatment. 
“Am giad to inform you that my Hay-Fever and Asthma symptoms were en- 
I was able to work in the hay all summer without 
Did not have the least symptom of Asthma or Hay- 
—— after the first gate of medicines last spring.”—M. ©. ‘ 
: I began taking your medicines, and the result 
In_less than three days 1 
the fact that I have suffered intensely 
result is little short of miraculous.”—W. 
You may be skeptical,—do you not think these people were just 


as skeptical until they tested the treatment? 


Book — 2000 other references — Examination Blank — Free by Mail. 
Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. TYGART, 6 Spring 


In view of 
” twenty-eight consecutive years, the 


F was practically well. 
i 
A. AKERS, Lake City, Colo. 
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Even the small sums that were promised were 
by no means always paid. An annual stipend of 
less than tWo-and-six-pence has been known to be 
twelve years in arrears. The following entry occurs 
in the diary of one of the hard-worked ministers 
of those days: 

“Settled with the treasurer of my congregation 
for my annual stipend. Amount under ten pounds. 
Providence has cast my lot among a peculiar peo. 


ple; they promised me little, and they pay me | 
88.” 


eo 


STRANGE things happen in novels. For example: 
“She sat there like a marble statue, aud smiled as 
only the marble can smile.” 





PIANO 


and up. 
Sold on instalments. Easy payment. 30 days’ trial in your own 


Oy home. We 
" SET — j Send for Catalogue. 


P.O. BOX 1[,503. 





Our large 24-page catalogue of Or- 
gans, alsoour new and elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 


FREE! 


positively guarantee every Organ and Piano 25 
BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., 





ORGAN; 


and up. 
years, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 
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STAMPS | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape of 
e G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 8p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,, 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 1s 
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: The Twin Comet 


: Lawn Sprinkler. 


Covers four times the 
area of any other Sprink 
ler on the market, and so 
simple that it cannot get 
outof order. It has three 
swiftly revolving arms 
and a slowly revolving 


, ” $5.00, 


< Express Paid, 


Or will deliver C. O. D. with the privilege of 10 
« days’ trial. If you should not be perfectly satis- 
fied the Express Company will refund the money. 
Send for Descriptions of other Lawn Sprinkiers. 
Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


#4 E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Brightwood, Mass. 
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She Knows 
They Are 
The Best. 
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“IDEAL” | 
Root Beer Tablets. 


If you want a pure, delicious drink, add one 
“IDEAL” Root Beer, Orange Phosphate or Lem- 
onade Tablet to a glass of water and sweeten to 
the taste. 

Ask your Druggist 
Or send us 72 cents in stamps or coin for a bottle 
of either flavor, containing Ten Tablets. One 
dozen bottles, $1.00. 
Manufactured by BILLINGS CLAPP & CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, prevented 
by Cuticura Soap, the most effect- 
ive skin purifying and beautifying 
soap in the world, as well as pur- 
est and sweetest for toilet and nur- 
sery. The only preventive of pim- 

les, because the only preventive of 


inflammation of the pores. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
Bery & Sons, |, King-Edward-st., don. Porrer 
Dave & CummicaL Corr., Sole Props., Boston. U. 8. A. 








Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection. 
able substances. [Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED RY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pom. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
fname to collect money for renewals of subscrip 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
= to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ws in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless vour Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
pe a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





HOT-WEATHER BABIES. 


There are many things which determine whether 
the hot-weather baby is to enjoy a season of 
comparative tranquillity, or whether his own 
happiness and that of every one around him is to 
be compromised. 

In the matter of diet it should be remembered 
that the child is a member of the human family; 
and if grown people are somewhat capricious in 
their tastes, why should not an infant have the 
same privilege? 

Of course, it is evident that the diet of a young 
infant cannot admit of much variety, no matter 
what the season. But itis also evident that its food 
needs more careful preparation in hot weather than 
at other times. 

If the baby is being brought up on the bottle, the 
milk should be carefully selected and sterilized, 
and ehvuld be freshly prepared at every feeding. 
It should not be sweetened so highly, nor should it 
be made as rich in proportion as during the winter 
months, when the fat is needed. 

If the child is being brought up at the breast, the 
samé care must be taken, only ‘the efforts must be 
directed through the nurse. She must be very 
careful of her diet, eating nothing which, by any 
chance, may interfere with the infant’s digestion. 
In hot weather she, too, will require a smaller 
proportion of fat-forming food. The child will ‘be 
affected by every change in the milk. 

Summer is an excellent time in which to foster in 
the young child an appetite for bathing. The water 
should be as nearly as possible of the same tem- 
perature as that of the child, and he should be 
gently immersed, not plunged into it, and left fora 
few moments. The action of such a bath is both 
cleansing and soothing. 

There is not much cause for rubbing the child 
with soap, certainly not for scrubbing him. The 
water may be softened by a little pure borax, which 
will also make it sufficiently cleansing. The dry- 
ing process should be carefully done, and the 
surface of the body should be gently patted witha 
soft flannel, rather than wiped or rubbed. The 
parts which are in danger of chafing should be kept 
lightly dusted with five parts of zine oxide to 
twenty-five parts of starch. 

It is advisable to give the baby all the fresh air 
possible during the summer months. If he is able 
to enjoy the fresher air of the country or seashore, 
so much the better. 

We should remember, however, in connection 
with this subject, that the proper care of hot. 
weather babies, and indeed of all babies, does not 
consist in constantly fussing with them. 
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TRAINING CATS. 


A showman in England, Clarke by name, has 
succeeded in training a large number of cats to 
perform remarkable tricks. One of these is to 
walk over a long line of living rats, mice and 
canaries, stepping very carefully between the 
fluttering little bodies of birds and mice, and 
harming none of them. Another cat climbs by a 
rope to the roof, seizes the handle of a parachute, 
and descends by it to the ground from a consid. 
erable height. 

Mr. Clarke repeats, what is well known, that the 
cat is the most difficult of animals to train to the 
performance of tricks. He has trained bears, 
ions, leopards, tigers and other wild animals, and 
finds them teachable and submissive when com- 
pared with cats. The cat, indeed, can never be 
so far conquered that her performances can be 
depended on, Mr. Clarke’s entertainment includes 
only thirty trained cats, but he has to take with him 
sixty, in order that he may have substitutes for 
those who will not perform. 
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He calls the cat a “hopeless bundle of sensibil- 
ities.” Strike her once, though only by accident, 
| and she will never perform again. Kindness is not 
only politic, but absolutely necessary. Some of his 
cats it took him four years of ceaseless effort to 
train. 

Mr. Clarke’s cats are extremely fond of him. 
When he enters his “cat-stable,” the mewing is 
prodigious, and he is instantly buried in a moving 
mantle of cats. 

The difficulty in the cat’s training does not lie in 
the animal’s intelligence, but in her disposition. 
She is as clever in her tricks, if she likes to do 
them, as a dog. But she does not wish to subordi- 
nate her will to that of any living creature. She 
does what she wants to do only, and will perform, 
if she performs at all, only to please herself. 

Those who have seen cats engaged in boxing- 
matches will not be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Clarke has succeeded in training two cats to box 
very scientifically. They amuse great numbers of 
people nightly with their pugilistic encounters. 

The animals which walk over the chains of rats, 
mice and canaries without touching them are only 
six in number. Any of the others would help 
themselves to these appetizing creatures without 
compunctions. These six were brought up from 
their earliest infancy in cages with rats, mice and 
birds, and live with them constantly. 


BOY AND ROBIN. 


During the extremely severe weather of Feb 
ruary, 1895, myriads of birds perished from cold 
and starvation, both in Europe and the United 
States. In England this destruction was the more 
sorrowful, perhaps, as the country where the birds 
winter is more thickly settled than with us, and 
there were more to see their sufferings. But occa 
sionally the British birds found friendly shelter. 


The London Times published, during the cold 
weather, this note from Rodolph Walther, a boy 
of twelve years, who lives at Tunbridge Wells: 

“I thought perhaps you would allow a schoolboy 
to tell you how very tame and fearless the cold and 
hunger have made the wild birds around our 
house. . 

“Of course we feed them with bread and all sorts 
of odds and ends, and the ground is simply black 
with our hungry visitors. Even the suspicious 
rooks come quite close to the house for their 
share. 

“A little blue-tit passes its day in our basement, 
heedless of sleepy pussy baking herself before the 
stove. 

“Most of all I wish to tell you about my strange 
bedroom companion, a little robin, which hastaken 
up its residence in my bedroom; and though I leave 
the window open, he never goes out except to take 
a short fly. We pass the night together, and he 
makes his bed in one of my football boots. 

“The other morning he woke me up by singing on 
a chair at the side of my bed. I suppose he 
thought I onght to be at my lessons.” 


HE REMEMBERED. 


The ignorance of a certain class of people who 
travel in Europe was amusingly illustrated for the 
edification of several bystanders at a New England 
railway station. 


On the platform, waiting for the train, stood a 
young couple, who were keepin uard over an 
enormous trunk, the surface of which was plastered 
with Continental railroad marks and labels of 
various sorts, These had evidently been carefully 
preserved with a view to showing what an extended 
tour of Europe the fortunate owners of the trunk 
had made. 

The young woman from time to time read the 
names on the Jabels in a clear tone, with a fine 
English pronunciation, and made comments, more 
or ry ey Hy riate, on them. 

At last she looked intently at a large yellow 
label, on which was cw in big letters, “Via 
chemin de fer”’ (by railroad). 

“George,” she said to her husband, “do you 
remember where that was?” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the young man; “I remember 
it perfectly; it was one of those dirty little Italian 
towns where we stopped overnight.” 





NICE GRUEL. 

A missionary’s wife, Mrs. Paton, had been very 
ill on a lonely island in the Pacific, and when she 
recovered sufficiently to write to her friends at 
home, she thus described one of her experiences: 


When I was able to take an intelligent view of 
my surroundings, this is what I first remember 
seeing: 

John [her husband], sitting by my bedside, with 
an old straw hat on the back of his head, and a 
huge tin basin between his knees half full of what 
tasted like very thin, sweet porridge, with which he 
was feeding me lovingly out of the cook’s long iron 
spoon! 

He assured me that it was water-gruel; that he 
had got into the way of making it nicely now; but 
that he could not find a clean dish on the premises 
to _ it in! 

e was so proud of his cooking that I asked for 
the recipe, and you have it here: Equal parts of 
meal, sugar and water—a cupful of each for one 
dose; boil all together till there is a smell of 
singeing, whereby you know it is sufliciently 
cooked! 


TWO COMPOSITIONS. 

Schoo] compositions occasionally turn out better, 
from a literary point of view, than teachers antici. 
pate. A teacher in Illinois asked her pupils to 
bring in “three items of information” about the 
river which flowed by their town; and from one 
small boy she received this model of concise 
composition : 

“THE SANGAMON RIVER. 

“T have lived near it. 

“T have scated over it. 

“TI have fallen into it.” 

Another teacher set her pupils at work on the 
subject: “What should little boys not do in 
school?” and from one of them received the 
following effort: 

“Little boys when at school should not make 
faces at the teacher, and should not study too hard 
cause it makes them near sighted, and should not 
sit too long in one position cause it makes their 
backs crooked, and should not do long examples in 
arithmetic cause it uses up their pencils too fast.” 


A COUNTRY PAPER declares that “Mr. Johnson, 
a farmer of our village, on returning to his house 
the other day, found in his ground-floor bedroom, 
the door of which had been left open, a cow, 
probably astray.” The conjecture expressed in 
the last two words may be set down as, on the 
whole, a fair one. ‘ 





| The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
| consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 








| 
| EDDING’S Russia SALVE is a medicine chest in 
itself. It has relieved more suffering and saved 
more doctor’s bills than any other medicine on earth. 
Costs only 2% cents. All druggists sell it. 
OUTING CLOTHING BOOK FREE. 
Correct st as iMustated: sent for 2-ct. stamp. Fin- 
est Quality uck Trousers $1.50, by mail, post-paid. 
H. 8S. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 Clinton Street, Boston, Mass. 


CANTELO’S 
Patent 
Adjustable 


FOLDING DRAWING KNIFE. 


This Knife is signs adjusted, simple in construction 
and durable. All the parts are finely nickeled. High 
grade, solid steel blades, strictly warranted. Shou:d 
any blade be found defective, it will be replaced free 
of charge. These Knives are suitable for all mechan- 
ies, amateurs and farmers. For $1.50 one 8-inch Knife 
will be delivered free of expense, to any address in the 
U.S. If you have any doubt don’t pay for Knife until 


ou_ have examined it. fend For descriptive circular. 
ANTELO MFG. CO., 358 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The ROME 
Teakettle 


(Pure Tin Lining) 














Is the only one on the market to-day that does not 
have from 25 to 50 per cent. of lead in its lining. 
Lead and its solutions is one of the most deadly 
of poisons, Have you a Rome Teakettle? 


The ROME Costs no more than an Unsafe Kettle. 


Always ask your Dealer for the Rome Tea- 
kettles and Tea and Coffee Pots, or send to 
us for descriptive circulars and prices. . . . 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome,N. Y. 
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Refuse Imitations. Insist on Wrisley’s. 
« 














WRISLEY'S 
ucumber Complexion Soap 


Cleanses. Whitens. Beautifies. 


: 
: 
: 


» 

° 

A Regular 25-Cent Soap for 10 Cents. 4 
Ask Pe pd dealer for it. If he does not keepit |)» 
he will order it for you. Full size cake sent by |, 
mail for 6 tewo-cent stamps. { 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., , CHICAGO. 4 
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“Sky-High”’ 


COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


rescents. 


When you buy a Crescent Bicycle 
get a wheel that is tully guaranteed by 
the largest Bicycle Manufacturers in the 
World, and one whose comparative worth 
is best proven by its sales—larger than 
those of any other American Bicycle. 
Every Bicycle is our advertisement. 


Highest Grade—Largest Sales. 


Our 18% Models for Ladies and Girls, Men 
and Boys, make the best and most complete line 
of Bicycles on the market 


We are represented in the principal Cities 
and Towns of the United States. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
Pactory: Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect Fe 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 






















Short Talks on Life Insurance. 





TALK 59. 


Michael Angelo 


lived and died a bachelor, — doubtless 
because there were no Life Insurance 
Companies in those days to protect his 
possible widow and orphans. Had he 
lived 400 years later, he would probably 
have married and taken a policy in the 


Massachusetts Benefit 


Life Association. 


40,000 Policy Holders. Cost 60 per cent. Usual Rates. | 
Splendid Gpeniags for Energetic Men to act as | 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass 


Mention THE COMPANION. 





PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated ‘ Beeckman ” 


Rackets. 


All Charges Prepaid. 








LIST SPECIAL 
PRICE. PRICE 
No. rg Beeckman “ Special,” - - $7.00 - $4.48. 
No. 6, on “Tournament,” - - 600 - 3.48. 
No. 5, * “Expert,”- - - - - 500 - 2.48. 
No. 4 » “Chub,” - - 400 - 1.98. 


babe 4 - + + 4 
Our Best “ Tournament” Ralls, three for #1.00. 
Per dozen, ®3.75, post-paid. 

Club Price-List on Tennis Goods and Catalogue of 

E. 


Summer Sports and Pastimes sent FRE 


Lawn Tennis, by 0. S. Campbell, Champion of America 
of special interest to beginners. a position to take and 
other valuable hints. Fully illustrated. Post-puid 10 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 











As a trial of LACTATED Foop is all 









superiority, we will furnish free, sufficient quantity for a thorough test, to 
any mother who will send us eight cents in stamps to pay postage. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & COMPANY, Burlington, Vt. 


that is necessary to prove its great 
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ANEMONES. 


As winds plown soft o’er Indian seas 
‘re beds of tropic balm, 
Will roued the: ee’ 's home-born ease, 
Turn to unrest his nights Rofo 
vie, like new wine, his slu, ggish b lood, 
And win him from his _— ~~ ‘and child, 
To sate the longing ng of his 
In sea-adventures strange and wild; 


So, in the cit; 


's atin 
Faint wi thine maid breath of spring 
~ rare, 


A —~ of glades where ferny Siumes 


in the 
of hidden dells, all starred with blooms, 
You bring me, oh anemones! 


Original. JULIA MILLS DuNN. 
PERSIS HATCH’S SURPRISING 
CALMNESS. 


«“There’s some folks you can’t surprise, noways 
you can fix it.” Mrs. Blodgett was putting away 
her dinner dishes, and paused a minute in the 
dining-room doorway. She had a pile of plates 
in her hand that rattled an accompaniment to her 
words. Miss "Mandy Platt, her guest, was over 
by the window picking up stitches in a long gray 
stocking. She looked up oyer her glasses and 
nodded. 

“Land! I guess there be!”’ she acquiesced. 
“My brother Simon’s a turrible hard man to 
surprise. I’ve give up trying to. He don’t never 
so much as wrinkle his eyebrows.” 

She peered down at the stocking again with a 
sigh. Mrs. Blodgett went back to the sink and 
washed a few cups. 

‘But I never see anybody to beat Persis Hatch 
—she that was Persis Drummond,” she said 
reappearing at the door with dripping fingers. 

“She’s my cousin, you know—third remove. 
Lives over to Noggs’s neighborhood. Probably 
you aint never heard about her strange experi- 
ence, not living in these parts.’’ 

“No, I aint—not that I recollect of.” 

‘‘Well, it’s. considerable of a wonder hereabouts, 
but it didn’t surprise Persis none. Nothing ever 
did surprise Persis. When her son Lemuel fell 
out of the cherry-tree and they carried him in 
with a broken leg, she jest put her head out the 
kitchen door and hollered : 

««*Take him round to the front door. I can't 
have no stomping round on my wet cook-room 
floor.” But she nussed Lemuel up real tender 
and loving. She’s a dreadful good woman, 
Persis Hatch is. Everybody thinks so.” 

The teakettle boiled over, and Mrs. Blodgett 
hurried out to see to it. Miss "Mandy pushed her 
spectacles up on her front hair and sat back in 
her rocking-chair restfully. The stitches were all 
picked up and set straight on the needle, and she 
folded her hands for a brief respite. 

‘‘Was that Mis’ Hatch’s strange experience ?”’ 
she called out. 

“Sakes alive, no!” Mrs. Blodgett said, raising 
her voice above the clatter of forks and spoons in 
the dish-pan. ‘That warn’t a circumstance. I 
was jest coming to it when that kettle biled over. 
It’s the tryingest kettle you ever see about biling 
over. I told him when he brought it home he’d 
rue the day he ever got such a little one—he’d 
ought to have took me. Men don’t seem to have 
no sense about choosing kitchen fixings.” 

“Simon’s pretty good about it,’’ Miss "Mandy 
admitted generously. ‘‘You was saying Mis’ 
Hatch wasn’t never surprised much, wasn’t 
you ?”’ she added, by way of gentle reminder. 

“Yes, so I was. Why, when we had that 
terrible blizzardy storm here two years ago this 
coming March, Persis wasn’t no more surprised 
than I was when that kettle biled over, and it 
struck her place worst of all. They got the heft 
of it over to Noggs’s neighborhood, you know. 
We didn’t feel more than the flopping of its wings, 
but they flopped considerable lively! Persis, she 
got visited disastrous enough. The wind took 
her little hen-house and landed it clear out in the 
medder-pasture, quicker than you could say Jack 
Robinson! And when Persis come out after the 
storm—she was on the feather-bed while it was 
raging—she looked down where the hen-house 
used to be and says, dreadful calm and unmoved, 
‘Well, now I can plant my sweet-peas and poppy- 
seeds right there. Ialways did hanker after that 
sunshiny spot for them.’ That’s how surprised 
she was!”’ 

Mrs. Blodgett sat down on the edge of a chair. 

“Land! that was an experience now, warn’t 
it?” Miss "Mandy said, opening her eyes wide. 

‘“Sakes alive, that warn’t nothing! That aint 
her experience. Aint I told you about that yet? 
Well, I declare! You see, her husband, Abner 
Hatch, he’s a sort of mild-spoken, mild-doing 
man, and Persis’s bustling ways kinder put him out 
and fluster him. She means well, Persis does, 
and she sets a good deal by Abner, take him by 
and large, but she aint no manner of patience 
with his ways. He’s too easy-going for Persis. 
And it’s more than likely that she sort of wore 
him out and he hankered after a resting spell. 
That’s the way the neighbors all explained it out, 
anyway. I confess it took me by surprise myself. 
I aint never forgive Abner for going off so sudden 
and out of all common sense. He didn’t say 





nothing to nobody—went out to the barn after 
dinner with a pitchfork over his shoulder—and— 
never come back for four years!’ 

Mrs. Blodgett paused impressively. Miss "Man- 
dy dropped the gray stocking and held up both 
hands. 

“No, you don’t say, Caroline Blodgett!’’ she 
ejaculated. 

“It’s the breathing, living truth, Mandy.” 
Mrs. Blodgett said, calmly smoothing out a 
wrinkle in her apron. 

‘He never come home for four years. Persis 
got supper jest as usual and breakfast next morn- 
ing and next morning, and always put on Abner’s 
knife and fork regular for a good six months. 
Then she put them away in the closet and put on 
mourning. She got real expensive mourning, 
too, and made it up tasty and nice. It was real 
becoming to Persis. Everybody said so. She 
waited two years and eight months and then she 
harnessed up and drove over here after a tomb- 
stone. ‘Abner aint going to lay in no nameless 
grave,’ she says to me, setting right in that very 
rocking-chair where you be this minute, "Mandy 
Platt. I went with her to choose the tombstone. 
Persis didn’t spare no money. It was real hand- 
some, with a weeping-willer on it, and the lettering 
fine and tasty. ‘Here lies Abner Hatch, who 
departed this life—so and so—’ And there was 
some real pretty verses on it, too. It’s over in 
Abner’s barn-loft now, waiting. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ Mrs. Blodgett glanced at the clock 
and spoke rather more rapidly, ‘well, four 
years passed along,—it’s nigh two years now since 
they ended up,—and one day Persis was out in 
the yard, chasing the hens out of the strawberry 
patch. They pestered her terribly that summer. 
She had her skirt up shooing them, and was kinder 
out of patience, she had been at itso long. But 
at last she got them ahead of her and was putting 
after them with all her might, flipping her skirt 
up and down. She was jest turning the corner 
by the wood-shed when she come plump on Abner 
Hatch. He was coming round the corner the 


’| other way. Persis come nigh upsetting him, and 


the hens all turned round, squawking and scat- 
tering every which ways.” 

“Didn’t it most kill her?’’ Miss "Mandy asked 
in an awed tone. ‘Joy does, folks says.” 

Mrs. Blodgett rose to her feet and put her 
hands on her ample hips. There was a suspicion 
of a twinkle in her pleasant gray eyes. 

‘“‘When they come together, Persis says, sort 
of vexed, ‘There, Abner, you have been and 
drove them hens all back onto the strawberries!’ 
That’s all.” 

Mrs. Blodgett went back to the pots and pans. 

Presently she put her head into the door and 
added : 

“Then Persis went into the house and got out 
Abner’s knife and fork again and got him up a 
real nourishing supper. And she made him soak 
his feet in mustard and water and take a sweat.” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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TWO CLEVER CATS. 


The cleverest and most charming cat in England 
is declared by a recent writer, an authority on 
feline pets, to be the beautiful Angora cat 
purchased by Lady Randolph Churchill for the 
amusement of her husband during the unhappy 
period of his failing powers and approaching 
death. He liked pets, but had developed a 
nervous horror of dogs, and this bright and 
gentle pussy proved to be an excellent substitute. 
She was brought from India, and is of long and 
honorable pedigree, as well as of elegant personal 
appearance. Her face is especially attractive, the 
nose being shorter than is usual and the space 
between the eyes very wide—a sure indication of 
intelligence. Her fur is of the richest and longest, 
and a soft gray in color. 

Her mother was a ‘‘watch-cat,”’ trained like a 
watch-dog to keep guard over a tent and meow at 
an unfamiliar footstep approaching too near, or 
any other suspicious disturbance during the night. 
The kittens of such a wise mother might be 
expected to be mentally superior, and the 
Churchills’ cat possesses many accomplishments. 

“Go and play the piano”’ is an order which she 
comprehends at once, and obeys by hastening to 
walk up and down over the keys, evoking proudly 
the best scales of which she is capable. 

In response to the command, ‘Now sit for your 
picture,’’ she immediately assumes a demurely 
graceful attitude, with paws in line, tail curled 
neatly around them, head posed a little to one 
side, and an amiable attempt to look pleasant. 
Her name is a quaint diminutive derived from the 
word Blenheim, the name of the family estate of 
the Churchills since the days of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. 

The same writer describes the tricks of a cat in 
Washington, which, if less aristocratic in descent 
and superb in appearance, as befits his republican 
surroundings, can bear a comparison of accom- 
plishments with his English rival. His name is 
simply Tom, and he is the pet of the clerks in the 
Treasury building. 

He knows his name so well that he will wake 
out of a sound sleep to answer to it, and will 
hurry at once to whoever has uttered it. Some- 
times the clerks sing the words of “Tombigbee 
River’’ to see Tom wake up startled and become 
confused at finding he is not wanted after all. 
When one of the young ladies employed in the 
office said quietly, ‘“Tom, it’s dinner-time,”’ he 





walked at once across the room, reached up to a 


tin pail, clawed it down, and brought it to her in 
his mouth, when the errand-boy was sent out to 
have it filled with milk, by way of reward. 

Tom hates dogs, like most of his kind, and if 
told ‘‘Here’s a dog,”’ slinks hastily under a desk ; 
but “Here’s a hand-organ” will quickly bring 
him out again, for he is passionately fond of 
street music, and will jump up on the window-seat 
and put his nose against the glass looking for one. 
He does not, however, how! in unison with the 
music, as some cats with an undue appreciation of 
their own musical abilities have been known to 
do. He merely listens with discreet and decorous 
interest. 
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TRACKING. 


The skilful tracker observes keenly and inter- 
prets readily. What an untrained eye would 
pass over, such as the slight ruffling of the surface 
which alone marks the pressure of a tiger's paw | 
on the hard ground, he is quick to see. He reads 
correctly what his eye reveals, and interprets the | | 
meaning of a broken twig or of a leaf from which 
the dew has been shaken whilst other leaves are 
covered by it. Mr. Sanderson, who had charge 
of the government elephant-catching establish- 
ment in India, tells the following anecdote to 
illustrate the skill of the jungle people in tracking. 
He started early one morning with several natives 
to look up a particular tiger. It was cold, and 
the two trackers, Dodda Sidda and Murga, strode 
along in front of Sanderson’s riding-elephant, 
their mouths muffied in their clothes after the 
sensible habit of all natives during the raw early 
hours. The path was dusty, and footprints were 
clearly visible. 


Presently the large square “‘pug’’ of the tiger 
we were in search of appeared on the path; but 
the trackers passed along, indifferent to it. Some 
of the beaters ran up in great excitement, and 
one of them asked the two trackers if they had no 
eyes. Dodda kept on, but removed his muffler 
for a moment, to say : 

“Buffalo” (native synonym for stupid), ‘are 
we trackers or potters? When do the rats run 
about ?”’ 

The questioner fell back abashed. The Indian 
field.rat issues from its burrows in great numbers 
during the night, but is always at home again 
before daylight. The trackers had observed these 
creatures’ tiny footprints overlying those of the 
tiger, and knew, therefore, that the beast they 
were seeking had passed in the early part of the 
night. To follow that track would be to go 
through the many. wanderings of his night's 
prowl in search of food. The tracker was intent 
on’ finding a fresh ‘‘pug,’’ which would lead to 
where the tiger was concealed for the day. 

On another occasion a panther’s footprint in 
soft soil was under discussion. Some of the men 
contended it was of the evening before, others 
that it had been made about dawn. A tracker 
pointed out in the print made by the panther's 
foot the minute threads of mold thrown up by a 
worm. As that kind of worm only worked near 
the surface during the night, it was evident that 
the print had been made the evening before. 
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UNPROPITABLE QUESTIONS. 
In general, it is wise for disputants to stick 
pretty closely to facts. 


A minister was arguing with a smoker. 

‘*What would you think,” asked the clergyman, 
in his most impressive manner, “if you were to 
meet an angel coming down the street with a 
cigar in his mouth ?” 

**Well,”” said the smoker, “I’m sure I don’t 
know. But what would you think to see an 
angel coming up the street wearing a plug hat 
and a pair of ear-muffs ?”’ 








SHORT DEP er NG. BOOK- 

KE NG, etc., at the Boston Com- 
D mercia st tee icon St., Boston. 

Call or send for « circ. Open in summer. 





Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 
16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 
package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


ag Manufacturing Co., 
Fifth St., 


43 South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ZUSTON STAMMERERS’ Tpgtieate ang rae 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 10, 18%. #200 a year. College 
Preparatory Department.’ Courses in Science, Art 





Music, Elocution, French, German, Greek, Latin and 
Literature. Commercial Department. Good board. 
Healthy location. Carietinn nome. Send for © stalo 


to the President, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, TiLTon, N. H. 
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RE-OPENS SEPT. 3d, 1895. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY .- 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers 
and assistants, elected with special reference 
to proficiency in exch department. 
THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili 


gence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor. 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 
SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed, 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’efoek. 

Prospectus Post Free, 
J. W. BLAISDEL 


L, Sec’y 
608 Washington St., Boston. 





Sodden pastry — greasy, 
unhealthful, indigestible 
food. 


Why do modern cooks 
have it? 


Cotosuet 


is made to do all that a 
good shortening can do 
toward making good food. 
Bad cooks can make bad 
pastry with it, but the 
best cook in the world 
cannot make digestible 
pastry without it. 


Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails 
SWIFT and COMPANY, CHICAGO 








}]OUSEHOLD 


RANGES. 


Most Complete. 


Most Convenient. 


Most Economical. 





Special 
Notice. 


We shall be unable to send out any more of the DOLLS 
mentioned in our full-page advertisement in The Companion, 
April 4, the supply being exhausted. wore we ee 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 
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Finest Grown. 





Quality 


and 


Purity 


can always be found in the 


“QOxford’’ or 
“Superfine”’ Brands. 


When you buy Chocolates ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
Manufactured by 
D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 











alva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


» 
More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 
Especially useful in Summer for insect bites, 
sunburn, and skin irritation. 
| Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, chaf- 
ings, stiff or sore muscles. 
A positive cure for piles. 
Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
’ thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents, At druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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Woreester 


Its Strength is due 
to its Purity. 





Salt 





With 5 lbs. Tea, om Gold taf 
5“ aoe 2 Air-Rifle. 
10 “* Camera, Gold Stone Ring. 


“ pe me: 
8. Pollet Set. 


“ 
oe. 
* 9° “ 
a4 ae ve sil ver Watch. 
- ® ey ae i has orated Dinner Set. 
icycle 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Free by mail. 
G. A. FOLSOM &-GO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 





— for MARIGOLD CORN PLASTERS 
ee are Death on Corns. 
EASILY, gp teed APPLIED. 
a mts. 
aster suficient for ten 
applications mailed to an - come we recs! t of price. 
- H,. PROPR TARY co., aven, Ct. 





new CANDY RECEIPTS, 
zw COOKING RECEIPTS, 


compiled espécially for us by Miss FANNY MERRETT 
FARMER, principal of the Boston Cooking School, etc. 


SEND 2CENT STAMP TO 
HALL & LYON, Druggists, Providence, R. I. 


“Qh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments: 


Nervous Headache, 
* Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 


TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always eliective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
At druggists or by mail 25c. per box. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 
Illustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


















Price - List 


‘Wattham and Elgin Watches 











PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


2o1 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








DYSPEPSIA, 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform. 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. ( 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


~- THAYER’S °- 


Tri Ferment Compound : 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 








Established 1842. 


SQUIRE'S 


Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and’ curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 





A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. 


TRY: 1T. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 


Incorporated 1892. 





The Vacation Season 
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is here once more, and with the closing of the public schools 
hundreds of families at once sought their Summer homes. 

While these hot-weather dwellings are, of course, seldom 
elaborately furnished, yet to make them cheerful and comfort- 
able there is abundant opportunity for the use of 


Straw Mattings, Oriental Rugs, 


— AND — 


DRAPERIES, “xinas:"* 


It is to be noted, too, that PRICES were never lower than 
now, and that a change to higher rates is imminent. 
NOW is the time to purchase, therefore. 


Come in, at your convenience, and look about; or, if you live at a distance from Boston, WRITE to us and 
you will receive the SAME attention as if you visited our store. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St), Boston. 


Established 


Light and 
Graceful 





1817. 


at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


on the market. 


with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
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PAAGEE Bost" Heater 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 


They are honestly, carefully and intelligently 

made for USE, not merely to sell. 

No one can afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The name Magee carries our Guaran- 


tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPAN 
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Hot Water Combina ‘ tion. 


82, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston. 
242 Water Street, . New York. 
J 86 Lake Street, - - Chicago. 
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